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THE FRA DIAVOLO HAT. 
See illustration on first page. 

rPUIS tasteful Fra Diavolo hat is a new shape 

introduced in Paris at this late moment in 
the winter as a forerunner of spring styles. It 
has a large round crown, and wide brim turned 
down every where-except on the left side, where 
it is turned up closely against the crown. In the 
model illustrated the hat is of noisette gray felt, 
with a twist of cardinal red satin ribbon around 
the crown. A panache of small ostrich tips of 
natural gray shades is placed over the front and 
the left brim; these tips are held in place by a 
cluster of cardinal and black satin ribbon loops, 
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RP We call the attention of our readers to the 
earliest advices concerning Spring Fashions in 
the* New York Fashions’ of the present Number. 





1G Cut Paper Patterns of the Louis Quinze 
Princesse Dress with Scarf, illustrated on page 
116 of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, Full Lists of our 
Cut Paper Patterns will be sent by Mail on receipt 
of return Postage. 





(Br Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Bridal and Evening 
Dresses and Coiffures ; Ladies’ Spring Dresses 
and Bonnets ; Spring Suits for Boys and Girls 
Srom 1 to 14 Years old ; Opera Cloaks ; Fichus, 
Cravats, Fabots, Collars, and Cuffs; Ladies’ 
Boots and Slippers ; Tablets ; Envelopes ; Music 
Rolls; Pen- Wipers; Ash- Receivers ; Needle- 
Books ; Holbein-work Tidies, etc., etc. “THE 
MODERN MINISTER” and GEORGE ELIOT'S 
Story will be continued, and the Number will 
abound in artistic and literary attractions. 





0B The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 9 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, the beginning of a new Story 
éy Mrs. CASHEL HOkY, and the conclusion of 
“ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS Farr.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for February 16. 





OUR GIRLS. 


HERE has been a great deal said, during 

the last twenty or thirty years, concern- 
ing the health of American women, and the 
general spininess and delicacy of American 
girls. We have never given much credit to 
the statements in general on the subject, 
having found, in our own observation, an 
average of health comparing favorably with 
that of most English and French women, 
and with that of the more intelligent and 
cultivated German women, and holding the 
matter to be more the stock in trade of cer- 
tain paragraphists than any thing else. 

The frame of the American woman, we 
know, does not in her youth greatly incline 
to adipose, although in her maturity she is 
likely to be round and plump enovgh to 
hinder wrinkles for some years after they 
are overdue, while the natural American 
complexion is of a peculiar soft and tender 
tint, that ignorant people might take for 
pallor. But neither absence of adipose nor 
tenderly tinted skin really constitutes, or is 
a symptom of, ill health, and the thin and 
delicately fashioned young woman will un- 
dergo a world of fatigue and strain, and will 
rise from her sleep on the next day fresh as 
a lark, while the rubicund and roly-poly one 
will be overcome with exhaustion, and good 
for nothing; and while the latter may have 
died before fifty, the former, wiry and indom- 
itable, a bundie of nerves, will be able to 
give younger people odds at eighty. 

But the random and long-continued state- 
ments of which we speak, whether true or 
false, have really done a good work, and 
fathers and mothers of late have paid a 
very different sort of attention to the health 
of their children from that paid a half cen- 
tury since; so that children now not only 
inherit such good health as there was in the 
past, but have all that the added solicitude, 
the careful diet, the warm clothing, the out- 
door pursuits, of the present can give them. 
With all those having any ability to do so, 
a care has been taken of the health of girls 
especially that can hardly be rivalled in 
any other land; they have been encouraged 











in most of the sports of their brothers, that 
they might live the more in the open air, fed 
on simpler food than once, although abun- 
dant, and allowed to take such sleep as they 
need, without regard to the unwise old saws 
about early rising, and all in such manner 
as to counteract any unfortunate influence 
that too-stimulating study might exert; and 
the result is a tribe of rosy, rounded creat- 
ures whose sparkling eyes, shapely forms, 
and elastic steps are full of promise for the 
health and strength of the future. 

It is a pleasure to see these children step- 
ping along; they are satisfactory to mind 
and sight; objects of beauty in their abun- 
dant health, they are objects of a yet great- 
er beauty in view of the health they are 
hiving to give to the generation that is to 
come, doing their part in the physical, and 
therefore in the closely following mental 
and moral, perfection of the race. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF WASH- 
INGTON LIFE. 
IFE in the city of Washington is gov- 
erned by rules that in a few respects 
difier from those in practice in other places, 
or have no occasion to arise there. The of- 
ficial life in itself creates another order of 
things, and makes a good deal of gayety in 
the frequent receptions given by the various 
dignitaries and the movements of the ‘liplo- 
matic circle; and when there is added the 
presence of wealthy strangers, and of peo- 
ple who come from the wilds determined to 
spend their money and see as much of life 
as they can, the city frequently becomes a 
wild whirl of entertainments, the majority 
of which are open and accessible to almost 
every one. 

In other cities the residents make the first 
call upon strangers; in Washington that is 
plainly impossible; the time of the “ grand 
ladies” is far too fully occupied, and the stay 
of strangers is often too brief for the former 
to undertake to know any thing about their 
presence in the city before they are gone 
again. If they want civilities and pleas- 
ures, they must extend the first by calling 
on the reception days of those from whom 
they want them; one day being the day of 
the Vice-President’s, the Speaker’s, and the 
cabinet ladies ; another of the Congress peo- 
ple; another of the Supreme Court ladies; 
another of the President’s wife ; while there 
is a day for the army and navy, and the dip- 
lomatic ladies, those of unofficial houses, and 
any others, even among the Senators and 
Representatives, who have peculiar facili- 
ties for entertaining and making their draw- 
ing-rooms social centres, have also days of 
their own, which frequently fall, to be sure, 
on the days appropriated by others, which, 
however, only adds to the gayety. Every 
lady in the land who goes to Washington is 
privileged to make all of these calls but the 
private ones, and those on the lesser army 
and navy ladies, without waiting for intro- 
ductions; and having made them on the ap- 
pointed days after three o’clock and before 
five in the afternoon, and left cards with the 
footman at the door besides, she will find 
her call returned (although the Secretaries’ 
wives have sometimes between one and two 
thousand of them to return in a single sea- 
son), and will receive a ceremonious invita- 
tion to an evening reception of the cabinet 
ladies, the Vice-President’s ladies, and of the 
Speaker, where she will see the world in 
full dress and splendor and banqueting. 
The diplomatic circle is but a little more 
guarded than this, as calls will be returned, 
if one is good-mannered, even although un- 
known, and with a little perseverance invi- 
tations will be extended ; for the diplomatic 
people practice a good deal of policy, among 
others being exceedingly kind to people con- 
nected with the press, whose favorable no- 
tices have value for them. The private cir- 
cle is the only really inaccessible one, and it 
is not perhaps quite right to pronounce that 
so, as when one meets the private ladies here, 
there, and every where, if one chooses to call 
upon them they will usually return the call 
and be equally polite, the interchange of 
civilities leading to further acquaintance. 

The White House receptions are, of course, 
free to all. In the afternoon one attends a 
reception there in carriage costume, the 
servants direct your way, you give your 
name to an usher, and are presented to the 
President’s wife, or to whomsoever it may 
be that does the honors, and who usually re- 
ceives in what is known as the Blue Room; 
you merely exchange greetings, sometimes 
she mentions to you the name of one or more 
of the ladies whom she has invited to receive 
with her, you pass to them, or you simply 
slip along among others into the, Green 
Room and the East Room, and are immedi- 
ately replaced. The President often spends 
the last hour of the afternoon at his wife’s 
reception. At the President’s levee, as it is 
called, full dress is expected ; but of course 
all sorts of people go in all sorts of clothes. 
Officers usually wear their uniform there, as 
they do on other occasions that they desire 








especially to honor. The presentation is a 
little more formal than at the afternoon re- 
ceptions; there are no refreshments offered 
at either of them, the custom of offering them 
having been long ago abolished there, al- 
though handsome but simple tables are laid 
at most of the other official receptions, with 
tea and coffee or chocolate and light cakes, 
or else bouillon, or wine, or punch, the latter 
of which flows very freely at many of these 
Washington receptions. 

Any one is at liberty to visit the public 
rooms of the White House, without call- 
ing upon the family there, on certain days 
of the week, easily ascertained at the door. 
The President and his wife are expected 
to return no calls; but they may visit 
their friends should they choose, and are at 
liberty to attend very grand or choice en- 
tertainments—it would be considered in 
strange taste to ask the President to one 
that was not of the choicest. An invita- 
tion to dine at the White House is con- 
strued as a command, and other engage- 
ments must be broken, even if they are 
dinner engagements, in order to accept it. 
The dinner takes place in the state dining- 
room; the table ornaments are the long mir- 
ror edged with flowers, and the tall vases 
with great abundance of flowers from the 
greenhouses attached to the mansion every 
where about it, and small bouquets at every 
place, with gold-washed plate and handsome 
damask and china. A caterer has usually the 
management of it, at so much a plate. Ev- 
ery thing is of the best; and for the rest, al- 
though often on a larger scale than others, 
it is like any faultlessly conducted dinner- 
party. It is customary for the President, in 
the course of the winter, to invite once to 
dinner every member of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the chiefs of the diplomatic corps, the 
cabinet ministers, the justices, the General 
and the Admiral, and of course the wives of 
these functionaries. For obvious reasons, 
the invitations seldom can extend to other 
members of the families. Political feeling 
sometimes causes exceptions even in the 
number named. Those who are sufficient- 
ly familiar at the White House to call there 
in the evening, call there in handsome demi- 
toilette; they may go without a bonnet, and 
some who are very particular go even in full 
dress. The cabinet ministers’ dinners are 
governed by the general rules of society 
elsewhere. At the house of the Secretary 
of State more of the foreign people are to 
be found, and one who is invited to dine 
there feels quite in the inner circle. 

A thing that has imbittered half the de- 
light of Washington life is the perpetual 
wrangle. concerning precedence, in calls and 
in being taken out at dinner, that goes on 
among the women there. Representing, so 
far as social purposes are concerned, the ad- 
visers of the President, the cabinet ladies 
wish to be considered as next to the White 
House. But the Senators’ wives, whose 
term is a prolonged one, pronounce the 
cabinet people mere ephemera, the creat- 
ures of a day. “We make you,” they say, 
and claim for themselves the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the first call—not for themselves, 
either, so much as for the dignity of their 
husbands’ position and the general salvation 
of the Union. For the family of the Chief 
Justice, who is at the head of one of the 
three great departments of the govern- 
ment, is claimed by others the same honor, 
to be met with the same rebuff: “We are 
the representatives of sovereign States; you 
can not be confirmed in your justiceship 
without our votes; we make you also.” 
Nevertheless, in cases of venerable age, or 
where the house is famous for beauty and 
wealth, and it is desirable to have its free- 
dom, the Senatorial claim has long been 
waived. Meanwhile the ladies of the Sen- 
ators acknowledge that they are led by the 
ladies of the Vice-President’s family. The 
Speaker’s family, however, now claim the 
third place in respect. The Speaker is the 
head of the popular branch, and he exerts 
more power, in forming his committees and 
otherwise, than any other man in the coun- 
try; he is the third in succession from the 
Presidency. “He is nothing but a member 
of the Lower House, for all that,” say the Sen- 
ators’ wives. But here they have to yield. 
This is a country where the people rule ; the 
successor to the Presidency represents the 
voice of the people; he comes next in hon- 
or to the President and the Vice-President. 
This is the opinion of Colonel BENTON, of 
Ropert C. WintHROP, of JOHN QUINCY 
Apas, and of Chief Justice CHask. The 
Senators’ wives still, in their capacity as 
wives of the representatives of sovereign 
States (and when we say Senators’ wives, 
we mean those among them who are lead- 
ers of society), consider that the diplo- 
matic ladies owe them the first call. But 
while, according to Mr. JEFFERSON, it is 
the duty of foreign ministers themselves 
to make the first call on the national min- 


to be made upon the ladies of the diplo- 
matic corps, who, however, frequently do not 
wait for it, and almost always make the first 
call upon the cabinet ladies and the Sen- 
ators’ wives. It being generally agreed by 
usage now that the President, the Vice- 
President, the Speaker, and the Chief Jus- 
tice have precedence in the order in which 
we have mentioned their names, the others 
are still fighting it out, and probably will 
be doing so until there is some settled code. 
Fortunately it does not affect strangers and 
private people, nor does it affect the wives 
of the Members, so called, who owe the first 
call to every body but private people and 
the families of subordinate officers of the 
army and navy. 

Meanwhile the families of the army and 
navy themselves occupy rather an excep- 
tional position. The offices of the General 
and the Admiral being offices for life, are, 
like that of the Chief Justice, naturally aris- 
tocratic; but as they are also the creation 
of the Senate, the position that they take is 
below the Senate; and as the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy are their respective 
chiefs, the General and Admiral are ranked 
by the cabinet. It is best, however, as it has 
been already said, at dinners and other oc- 
casions, to unite those between whom there 
is no dispute, and so avoid trouble. Among 
the cabinet ladies themselves all quarrel is 
saved, for the precedence is fixed in the or- 
der of the original creation of the respective 
departments of their husbands’ authority— 
the State leading the Treasury, that rank- 
ing War, then the Navy, the Postmaster- 
General, the Interior, and lastly the Attor- 
ney-General. All of this is a ridiculous 
matter in a republican country; but on of- 
ficial and processional junctures there must 
be precedency in the nature of things, and 
the only way to prevent confusion is to have 
its order established without contradiction. 
But this will be a difficult matter, for simply 
looking at the one question of the Chief 
Justiceship, whose incumbent is the awful 
voice of the last tribunal of justice, before 
whom the President himself can be arraigned 
and condemned, it is very difficult to adjudge 
that incumbent a place below any vulgar 
politician who has intrigued himself into 
power. 

When a new member of the House comes 
to Washington with a wife who is unused 
to society, she will usually have the good 
sense to put herself under the instruction 
of the wife of one of her husband’s col- 
leagues, who will have called upon her, for 
she has no reason to be ashamed of igno- 
rance of the customs of a place where she 
has never been, and she will presently be 
mistress of all there is to know. Private 
people who are strangers are privileged to 
apply to the wife of the member from their 
own district for patronage; and if they 
need further instruction, they will find it 
very pleasantly given in Mrs. Admiral DaHL- 
GREN’s little book on the subject. 

The President is always to be addressed 
in speaking to him as “ Mr. President,” the 
various cabinet ministers as“ Mr. Secretary,” 
the Chief Justice as “Mr. Chief Justice,” 
never as “Judge,” the other members of the 
Supreme Court as “Mr. Justice.” Invita- 
tions read quite formally ; for example, “In 
the name of the Secretary of State and Mrs. 
So-and-So,” “In the name of the Postmaster- 
General and Mrs. Blank.” The official ladies 
in calling always leave their husbands’ cards 
with their own ; these cards, if they are those 
of cabinet ministers, are engraved with the 
title only, “The Secretary of the Treasury” 
or “ The Secretary of War ;” the ladies’ cards 
are merely the cards of private life. 

The season begins in Washington with 
the opening of Congress, and extends to 
the begining of Lent, growing gayer as it 
goes along, but seldom being very active 
till after the holidays, when it presently 
becomes fast and furious, with entertain- 
ments sometimes seven deep, and it usual- 
ly winds up with its gayest rout of all on 
the night of Shreve-Tuesday, the fair revel- 
lers having often barely time to tear off their 
jewels before they hurry to the early service 
of Ash-Wednesday, that is, the Catholic la- 
dies, who have ashes strewn upon their 
heads where the flowers and jewels were; 
the Protestant ladies go to bed, and get up 
comfortably five or six hours later to a less 
exacting worship. All the official receptions 
end with the stroke of the bell, and there is 
alittle pause to recuperate the wasted ener- 
gies. It is not generally held, though, that 
these energies are wasted, for the ladies in 
Washington have a fancy that their social 
labors promote the popularity of their hus- 
bands, and are of infinite service to those 
gentlemen. Without doubt they overrate 
the consequence of these labors, but equal- 
ly without doubt they are of a certain value. 
They are, at any rate, a pleasure to the 
senses; and there are few more striking 
in our social life on this side of the 





isters, as if to notify them of their arrival, 
society seems to have settled that hospi- 
tality to the stranger requires the first call 





sea than the evening receptions of some of 
these ladies who have made their homes 
charming, and where one meets the leading 
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intellects and the leading beauties of the 
land, the great travellers, the great authors, 
the great soldiers and sailors, the great fin- 
anciers, the last celebrities, and where lights 
and flowers and music only make more love- 
ly the shimmering silks, the cobweb laces, 
aud the constellated diamonds on snowy 
breasts. Nowhere has society the chance, 
in the various elements that compose it, of 
being so instructive and so cosmopolitan. 

During Lent, after a breath or so, the 
minor gayeties prevail, frequently under a 
thin guise of charity. But after Lent, 
during the long session of Congress, there 
is a lovely second season, than which no 
place has any thing more delightful. The 
spring comes early there, with laburnums 
and redwood and magnolias in blossom, 
with a velvet sward empurpled by violets 
on every slope, with mocking-birds making 
the night melodious from street to street of 
all the city; and then come parties on the 
Potomac, horseback excursions, and drives 
into the beautiful surrounding country, 
strolls to hear the music in the Presiden- 
tial grounds, garden parties, and matinées 
dansantes, with open windows through which 
one sees the mellow daylight pouring over 
Capitol dome and pillared colonnades, glan- 
cing river and far Virginian hills, all bathed 
in a gleaming azure haze peculiar to the 
place on every sunny day, and life, at any 
rate to the young, seems like one long scene 
of enchantment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS. 


HE princesse dress with simulated Louis 

Quinze vest illustrated on page 117, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is one of 
the most graceful Parisian models for dressy toi- 
lettes for the house, and when made of suitable 
materials is appropriate for the street. Ladies 
who make up their summer wardrobes during 
the late winter months will find this an excellent 
design for silks, woolens, and grenadines. The 
dress illustrated is composed of black silk, with 
a scarf of embroidered black Chambéry gauze, 
and knife-pleatings of pale blue and cream-col- 
ored silk. The same design could be even more 
usefully made of plain gros grain, with a bro- 
caded silk scarf drapery of the same color as the 
dress; the pleated trimmings should also be of 
the same shade. The soft woolen bourettes and 
other materials described below for spring dress- 
es will look well made in this way, with the scarf 
of the same material or else of silk, while for 
grenadines there can not be a more appropriate 
design. These will be made over a silk lining 
as low as the hips, and the scarf will be of the 
grenadine edged with fringe. The half -long 
sleeves of grenadine dresses made by this model 
will not be lined, as there is a great fancy at 
present for transparent sleeves. The Louis 
Quinze vest on this dress is merely simulated by 
the trimming, and is therefore more certain to 
fit than if the vest is made separately. The neck 
of the pattern is cut high, but in the picture it is 
turned down in V shape. The long shapely seams, 
the clinging front and sides, and the fan train of 
this pattern make it very stylish, and the simple 
drapery of a straight breadth of material takes 
away the stiffness of undraped princesse dresses. 
Ladies who wear mourning will find this one of 
the most appropriate designs. It would look 
well made of soft woolen goods half covered 
with crape, or else with merely the scarf of crape ; 
the neck would then be made very high, and the 
sleeves of close coat shape. 


SPRING GOODS. 


The earliest importations of spring goods have 
been received, and, as we announced last week, 
the rough-threaded effects popularly known dur- 
ing the winter are repeated in materials for 
spring and summer dresses. The taste for grave 
colors, such as gray and brown, seems to have 
died out, as these colors are found only in the 
beiges that are made of the natural color of the 
fleece of which they are woven, Ecru tints are 
not so generally seen as they formerly were, yet 
they have not disappeared; they form oceasion- 
ally the background for displaying brilliant col- 
ors, and the cream, ivory, tilleul, old gold, and 
mandarin yellow combine with other showy hues 
in the mingled designs of the new fabrics. Black 
is seen in abundance as avsolid color, as a back- 
ground for high colors, and most frequently in 
new combinations with white and gray that are 
very effective, and can not fail to revive the taste 
for these colors. The moss green shades and 
dark myrtle green are abundantly used again, 
and indeed find their way into almost every mix- 
ture of colors. India red—a dull dark shade— 
and dark indigo blue enter into a number of the 
combinations. There is also a great deal of ivory 
white mixed with the darkest green and deep 
tints of other colors; this ivory tint without yel- 
lowish hues, it is said, will be more stylish than 
the deeper cream and tilleul shades. The colors 
of India shawls and of Persian rugs, with some- 
thing of their irregular undefined patterns, will 
be found in the sheerest fabrics for summer 
dresses, 

WOOLEN STUFFS. 


Woolen stuffs of light weight for early spring 
wear are very soft and flexible, though they have 
rough threads raised above the surface in long 
horizontal dashes, or as if tied in knots, or else 
bouclé in small round rings, curls, or frizzed ends. 
Others have crape effects, and these are found 
among the nicest goods, upon which are large 
downy-looking spots like the polka dots formerly 
seen. Bouclé noir is finely woven black wool with 





thick tufts of color all overit. Pale blue grounds 
have rough threads of olive green ; cream-colored 
grounds have knots of India red and of sky blue. 
Bourettes of two shades of moss green have blue 
and rose threads, while pale gray grounds are 
brightened with scarlet and olive green. There 
are also many darker grounds with the rough 
threads of brilliant hues forming small cross- 
bars; in these two shades of blue and of red are 
most used; seal brown is barred with red; moss 
green and brown are together; gray is with buff, 
and buff with blue. The best shades probably 
are two tints of blue together, and black with 
white. 
SILK AND WOOL. 

The silk and wool ‘mixtures for over-dresses 
are what merchants consider genuine bourettes, 
though the name has become common to any 
material with rough threads. One very rich mix- 
ture of silk and wool is called lophophore velvet, 
as the silk cast upon the surface has as long pile 
as velvet, and the colors are as varied and rich 
as those in the feathers of the lophophore. An- 
other, called Lyons plush, has plush-like stripes 
of silk on woolen ground, such as pale blue al- 
ternating with cream-color, or myrtle green with 
rose or old gold. There are also many damask- 
figured silk and wool goods to be made up as 
over-dresses above plain silk of the darkest shade 
in the mixture. 

NOVELTIES. 


Among the novelties are fringed stripes of silk 
floss so firmly woven in that it is impossible to 
pull them out, alternating with narrow stripes of 
wool of the same color or in marked contrast. 
Another novelty is the pointillé stuffs with square 
dots of color smaller than pin-head checks; in- 
deed, consisting of a single thread of color sunken 
between raised white threads. These are largely 
imported, are fine, and represent delicate combi- 
nations of color, The tiny armure designs are 
found in very fine goods of all qualities—those of 
pure wool as well as mixed silk and wool. A 
very rich cord-like fabric woven of thick woolen 
threads is forty-six inches wide, and of most ex- 
quisitely blended colors, such as ivory with myr- 
tle, red, and moss green; pale and dark blue with 
ivory and red; drab, blue, rose, and cardinal; or 
else delicate pink with olive, sky blue, and white. 
The cobalt blue and Indienne red shades are seen 
in these fine materials so finely blended that some 
of them look like paintings done by the artist’s 
brush instead of the loom. 


FOR THE MILLION. 


For the million are mixtures of cotton and 
wool woven loosely to make them soft, showing 
all the colors and patterns of the nicer goods. 
Three or four colors are combined in each, and 
there is an attempt to carry out more marked 
designs of stripes and bars than are found in 
rich fabrics. These will be sold for 50 cents a 
yard, and are of single width. More useful than 
these are the modest beiges, either plainly woven 
or twilled; these are imported in lighter shades 
of gray and brown than have been used hitherto, 


SUMMER CAMEL’S-HAIR, 


A novelty is finely woven camel’s-hair of the 
purest quality, almost as thin as grenadine, yet 
woven as plainly and as smooth as organdy mus- 
lin. This comes in excellent coal black, and will 
be popular for summer over-dresses. This shows 
the preference for straight woven stuffs above 
those with twilled surfaces that hold dust, and is 
the outgrowth of the bunting that became so 
popular last summer. The fabric is far finer 
than the best French bunting worn last year, and 
will be more serviceable. 


GRENADINES, 


The fancy for rough-threaded materials reach- 
es its height in the new grenadines, as these 
knotted, twisted, thickened threads are seen on 
grenadines of every design—in the Mexicaine 
squares, in the plain canvas meshes, in brocades, 
in stripes, and in plaids. There are many black 
grenadines with armure grounds and with crape- 
like effects, but those with the bourette patterns 
are most largely imported. Some of these are 
knotted in damassé patterns of cord-like threads 
that make the whole fabric look like rich passe- 
menterie. Others have Mexicaine open squares, 
with finer threads woven in the open spaces to 
give the grenadine greater firmness, so that it 
will not fray, and these support little knobs and 
bouclé twists of silken threads, or else plush-like 
spots or very coarse threads. The striped gren- 
adines have first a moss stripe, then a stripe of 
open lace-like figures. The brocaded designs are 
small, in diamond or lozenge shape, or else in 
flower sprays. The colored grenadines show all 
the rich India colors as quaintly combined as 
those already described for woolen goods. It is 
scarcely possible to find any of single colors, but 
there are to be later importations of the rough- 
threaded grenadines in dark myrtle green, indigo 
blue, moss, seal brown, and steel gray. These 
will be made up, as the Mexicaines of last year 
were, over silks of the same shade. A special 
novelty is black grenadine /aminée, with flattened 
threads of metal woven in the bars; these have 
old gold threads, silver, steel blue, tinsel red, and 
pearly white. Madame Raymond speaks of simi- 
lar fabrics, with trimmings to correspond, among 
Parisian novelties. 

CASHMERES. 


Cashmeres are staple goods, and are largely 
imported. They come in the stylish dark colors, 
and in pale tints for children’s dresses. There 
are also many armure and basket-woven goods 
made of the finest cashmere wools ; the quadrillé 
and honey-comb cloths are also among these. 


WASH GOODS. 


Soft-finished percales, cambries, and toile d’ Al- 
sace can not have raised rough threads, as their 
surfaces are necessarily smooth, but they are 





printed in precisely the same gorgeous India col- 
ors seen in richer fabrics, and the designs aim to 
represent the gnarls, rings, and irregular threads 
also. Occasionally some of these designs devel- 
op stripes and cross-bars, but they are more oft- 
en merely the mixed bourette figures; there are 
a few with white grounds, but the majority have 
dark blue, seal brown, or black backgrounds near- 
ly hidden by the gay colors thrown upon them. 
There are some cool clear gray grounds, and many 
of the clean-looking lilac that washes so well. 
These are usually accompanied by percale of plain 
solid color like the groundwork, to serve as a foun- 
dation for the dress, while the gayer stuff is for 
the over-dress. Bordered percales are largely 
imported ; some of these are gay bourette figured 
borders, with plain pereale for the body of the 
fabric, while others are just the reverse—a plain 
border to figured percale. There are also the 
tiny square dots or points for children’s dresses, 
and some have granite effects in gray grounds, 
with bars or dashes of blue and of rose. 

Organdies and lawns will be greatly worn. 
They have plain tinted grounds, with borders of 
flowers, fern leaves, holly, daisies, and grasses 
that look as if painted by hand. The grounds 
are écru, blue, or lilac, or else solid pink with 
cream-colored flowers, or turquoise blue strewn 
with white daisies. Others of sulphur-color, with 
plantain leaves of the same shade, or violets on 
lilac grounds, are very pretty, and still others 
have black grounds with chintz figures. Hints 
about making such dresses were given in the 
New York Fashions of the last Bazar. 

Scotch ginghams of the fine qualities sold at 
40 cents a yard have bourette dashes of color 
overspreading the stripes and checks that are 
usually seen in this excellent fabric. The Scotch 
zephyr cloths have new lace-like stripes of white 
with alternate lines of colors in pretty contrasts, 
and in the prevailing combinations. 

French shirting of the heavy quality that is 
commonly called English shirting is in white 
grounds strewn all over with coral branches that 
seem to be especially popular designs for all 
kinds of cotton and linen fabrics. There are 
blue coral branches, red, black, and white; and 
besides these are many zigzag and Japanese de- 
signs. For children are most delicate checks 
and plain colors in ginghams and in soft-finished 
percales. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNotp, ConstaBie, & 
Co. 





PERSONAT. 

BARONESS BurDETT-CovtTts, on being elected 
an associate of the Royal Historical Society, pre- 
sented to the library a large present of books. 

—Mr. LonGFELLOW says that if he were to 
give his autograph and picture to all who ask 
them, he would spend a third of his income in 
photographs and postage-stamps. 

—The last person decorated by the late King 
of Italy was Dr. Davip Toscano, an eminent 
Jewish physician of Rome, who received the or- 
der of the Crown of Italy. It is said that in the 
time of the papal power in Rome Dr. Toscano 
could only obtain his degree on taking an oath 
that he would never visit Christian patients. 

—Mr. Joun FREELAND, a merchant of Glas- 
gow, who died lately at Nice, left $200,000 to the 
Western Infirmary of Glasgow. 

—Miss Tasirua A. HOLTON, who has just been 
admitted by the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina to practice law in that State, is the daughter 
of a clergyman, and is only twenty-two years of 
age. 

oe Mrs. C. N. BREWER, who was buried at Marl- 
borough, Ulster County, New York, on the 2% 
ult., was the great-granddaughter of the captain 
of the Mayflower, which Dr. OsBon, the officia- 
ting clergyman, pronounced “the highest of 
honors, next to heirship to eternal glory.”” Mrs. 
BREWER was eighty-eight years old, and had 
been a member of the Methodist Chureh sixty- 
eight years. 

—General D1az is a very unostentatious man, 
and lives within his very moderate means. The 
White House at Washington is a palace com- 
with the simplicity of his surroundings. 

t has, like all Mexican houses, a large court- 
yard, and is two stories high. There are no 
soldiers nor flunkies to bar the way. The gen- 
eral is a man of fine presence, every inch a 
soldier, tall and straight, rather spare than cor- 
pulent. He wears his thick dark hair closely 
cut, a medium-sized mustache overshadowing a 
clean-shaven chin. He is a man of about forty 
years of age. His manner is cordial, and bears, 
like his face, the impress of boldness and frank- 
ness. In fact, there is a magnetism about the 
man which, perhaps more than any thing else, 
has raised him to his present eminence, and is 
the cause of his great popularity. 

—Mr. SamMvuet Bow tes, just before his death, 
made arrangements for the publication of the 
Springtield Republican without interruption or 
change of policy. Mr. W. L. Warren, for nine 
years leader-writer on financial and political- 
economical subjects, will have charge of the 
editorial page; Mr. Epwarp P. Ciark will con- 
tinue to be managing editor; and the other four- 
teen members of the editorial and local staff will 
be retained. Mr. Samuet Bowness, Jun., for 
three years past publisher, will continue to di- 
rect the business department. 

—Mr. James GORDON BENNETT, who has just 
sold his fine schooner yacht here, has purchased 
in England the arctic steam-yacht Pandora for 
$20,000. 

—Earl GRANVILLE is reported to have compli- 
mented this people by saying that in the use 
and pronunciation of the English language the 
educated American surpasses the Englishman. 

—Prince ITuRBIDE, the adopted son of the late 
Emperor MaxrMILian, has just sailed for En- 

land, to become a military student at Woolwich. 

le is fifteen, and clever. 

—Au WAN, Esq., and Miss Nan YIne@, were 
married at Virginia, Nevada, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary last, by the Rey. Father M‘Gratu. The 
ceremony was as follows: ‘‘ An Wan, you likee 
this one piecee woman much good?” “You 
bet!” “Nan Yrne, you likee this one piecee 
man way up good?” ‘“ Me Jikee this piecee.”’ 
‘“‘ An WAN, you never catchee no more woman 
but this one piecee, d’ye moind that?’ “No 





more catchee.”” “NAN YING, you catchee no 
more man but Am Way, d’ye undershtand that ?”’ 
* All lightee.””” “Then, in the name of the Al- 
mighty, I callee you all samee one piecee meat.” 
The groom paid $600 for the bride to the com- 
pany that had imported her, and when he learned 
that if he had married her the law would have 
given him possession of her without paying a 
cent, a gloom was cast over the community. 

—President Porter, of Yale, has been ap- 
pointed a Regent of the Smithsonian Institute, in 
place of Professor Dana, resigned. 

—Mr. James T. Fieips very gracefully says 
of Miss Kate A. Sanporn: “In commending 
Miss SanBorn’s lectures to the special attention 
of any community fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity of hearing them, I have only to 
say that 1 know of few persons gifted with her 
mental and oral ability for imparting instrue- 
tion. The daughter of one of our most distin- 
guished college professors, she possesses inher- 
ited as well as acquired talent for teaching and 
lecturing.” 

—The Queen of the Gypsies, Mrs. MATILDA 
STANLEY, whose authority as such is recognized 
by all the tribes in the United States and Canada, 
died a few days ago in Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Her remains have been taken to Dayton, Ohio, 
where her “family”? owns much real estate. 

—Amuteur theatricals are quite in vogue 
among the opulent and leisurely of England. 
The Duchess of Westminster, whose husband is 
one of the two or three richest men in Great 
Britain, has been making a hit in comedy as 
Mrs. Colonel Carver, in Woodcock’s Little Game, 
at Eaton Hall, the ducal seat in Cheshire. She 
was cleverly supported by her brother, Lord 
RONALD GowER. 

—The will of Mrs, Mary M. Kees, which was 
contested by her two sisters, has been sustained 
by Surrogate Catvin. She leaves to ex-Gov- 
ernor INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, $10,000; to 
St. Luke’s Hospital, $10,000; to the Society Li- 
brary, $10,000; and the balance, estimated at 
about $50,000, to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

—When Mr. LONGFELLOW was presented to 
Mr. Loneworth, of Cincinnati, the latter re- 
marked, “*There is no great difference in our 
names.”” ‘ No,” replied Mr. LoNe@FreLLow, 
“*but worth makes the man, the want of it the 
Sellow.” 

—At the approaching marriage of the Princess 
CHARLOTTE of Prussia with the hereditary Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen, there are to be no less than 
forty bride-maids. 

—The Marquis of Lorne recently ordered in 
Paris, as a gift for his wife, the Princess Louise, 
a diamond diadem to cost $90,000. 

—Dr. Forpyce BaRKER, an eminent physician 
of this city, has expressed the opinion that city 
women are healthier and handsomer than coun- 
try women, in consequence of better food and 
more diversion. Of the women of New York 
city he says: ‘‘ They are the finest in the world, 
physically, in point of figure, development, and 
grace. I have been in Europe a good deal, and 
I find the women here better specimens than 
those in London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. There 
has been a marked change in American woman- 
hood within twenty years. Our girls now grow- 
ing or just grown are magnificent specimens. 
The old follies of dress, such as tight lacing, are 
done. New York women wear flannels now, and 
thick soles to their shoes, and their corsets are 
loose.”’ 

—The Lick estate troubles are all ended, ex- 
cepting that in which Joun H. Lick is concerned. 
The trustees have compromised by the payment 
of $79,000. Jonn Lick demands, in addition to 
the $150,000 allowed him by his father, $304,000, 
which the trustees think reasonable, and will pay. 
The estate left by Mr. Lick was worth $3,200,000, 
The pregent income from it is $150,000. 

—The correspondence of that wiliest of old 
diplomatists, Prince METTERNICH, is soon to be 
made public under the editorship of his son, the 
present Prince METTERNICH. It includes many 
interesting and important letters from the Duke 
of Wellington, TALLEYRAND, and other celebri- 
ties who were his contemporaries. 

—The young lady of Michigan who enjoys the 
honor of being designated the ‘“‘sweet singer’ 
of that State has a way of stating things as pret- 
ty as itis pungent. Thus: 

* Leave off the agony, leave off style, 

Unless you’ve got the money by you all the while, 

If you look about you you'll often have to smile, 

To see 80 many poor people putting on style.” 
She certainly enforces precept by example, as 
the reporter who interviewed her the other day 
found her in a calico gown, and barefooted, 
with her hair floating about her shoulders, un- 
eonfined by coif or comb. She never wears 
shoes and stockings, she explained, when at the 
wash-tub. 

—It seems that the business manager of Ma- 
dame MopbJeska (whom a witty friend is accus- 
tomed to call Majolica) has toned down her 
name in compassion to English tongues. On 
her native heath it is spelled MopressEwsKa. 
She has been married twice, and has a son six- 
teen years old. Her first husband was her stage- 
manager in Poland; her present spouse, Count 
BozenTA, is tempting fortune as a landed pro- 

srietor in California. She is reputed to be of 

ebrew extraction, is beautiful and graceful, 
dresses charmingly, and is said to be a good wife 
and mother. She is going back to Poland next 
year, where she has a contract with the Warsaw 
theatre. 

—The Rev. Dr. StepHeEn H. Tyna, who will re- 
tire on the first Sunday of May from the rector- 
ship of St. George’s Church, which he has occu- 
pied for thirty-three years, is one of the most 
widely known and popular ministers in the 
country. He was born March 1, 1800, at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, and is the son of the 
lawyer DupLey ATKINS TynG. After gradua- 
ting at Harvard, he entered the ministry in 1819, 
and for the last fifty-seven years has been an in- 
defatigable worker, performing the heavy duties 
of his large parish alone until within two years, 
and being in his study at seven in the morning 
in winter, and even earlier in summer. Last 
April he was seized with erysipelas, ending in a 
slow fever, which long threatened his life, and 
has compelled him to retire, which he does with 
the title of Rector Emeritus, and a life-annuity 
of tive thousand dollars. The assistant rector, 
Rev. WaLterR W. WILLIAMS, will be his success- 
or. Dr. Tyne will probably remain with his wife 
in New York, where his children are all married 
and settled. He has had eleven children, eight of 
whom are living. His son, SrrpuEen H. Tyna, is 
a prominent divine, and the rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Chureh. 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


Tas edging is worked crosswise in rounds going back and 





forth, with crochet cotton, No. 60, and is bordered on the un- 
der edge with a round crocheted lengthwise. On a founda- 














tion of 38 ch. (chain stitch) work as follows: 1st round.—Go- 
ing back on the foundation st. work 1 se. on the 23d st., three 

















times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the fifth follow- 
ing st.; then 5 ch., pass over 4 st., 3 de. (double crochet) on the 
















































































following 3 st. 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 











twice 1 de. on the vein between the next 2 de. in the preceding 





























round; then 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 ch., three 















































times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 




















then 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the ch. following the 

















last se., 15 ch. 8d round.—2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the ch, 











before the next de. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the 








ch. between the next 2 de., 
1 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 
ch. on the next 5 ch., three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch.; then 5 ch. 1 
de. on the ch. before the 
next de., twice 1 de. on the 
vein between the next two 
de. 4th round—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 
twice 1 dc. on the vein be- 
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tween the 

next 2 de. 
in the preced- 
ing round; then 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 
ch., twice alternately 5 

ch., 1 se. on the middle of 





Fig. 2.—Lamprequin ror Work-Basket, Fic. 1. 


next 2 de., then 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next 5 ch., 5 
ch., 1 de. on the ch. before the next de., twice 1 de. on the vein 
between the next 2 de. 10th-17th 
rounds.—Like the Ist-8th rounds 
(in reversed order), but for the ch. 
scallops on the under edge work 12 
instead of 15 ch. Repeat always 
the 2d-17th rounds, and then bor- 
der the edging on the bottom with 
a round of sc., as follows: > 4 sc. 
on the ch. scallop in the next hol- 
low, 9 sc. on the following scallop, 
10 se. on the next scallop, 12 sc. on 
the following scallop, 14 sc. on the 
next scallop, 12 sc. on the following 
scallop, 11 sc. on the next scallop, 
9 sc. on the following scallop, and 
repeat from *. 


Embroidered Work-Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tas basket is made of wicker- 
work and polished black cane, and 
is lined with. pink gros grain, and 
trimmed with embroidery. Having 
covered the rim of the basket on 


the side smoothly with gros grain SLEEVELESS Basque. 
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the next 5 ch.; then 5 ch., 2 
Satin, Cxary, ano Hatr-potka Stitcu EMBROWERY. geo, separated by 1 ch. on the 

ch. before the next dec., four 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the ch. between the next 2 de.; then 1 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 1 ch. on the next 5 ch.,15 ch. 5th-8th rounds.—Like the 3d and 4th 
rounds, but the ch. scallops in every following round are diminished and the number 
of dc. increased, as shown by the design. 9th round.—2 de. separated by 1 ch. on 
the ch. before the next de., 19 times alternately 1 ch.,1 de. on the ch. between the 








Fig. 1.—Exsromwerep Wor 
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K-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 





the tidy, at a dis- 
tance of one stitch 
from the embroidery, 
always alternately with 
red cotton, No. 10, work 
five button-hole stitches over 
a height of two stitches, be- 
tween the next two Smyrna 

stitches, then catch the next threads covered by a Smyrna stitch together cross- 
wise with the working thread, and wind the latter several times about these threads. 
Having fastened the edge of the tidy in a similar manner, ravel out the material an 
inch and three-quarters wide for the fringe. 

The tidy Fig. 2 is worked on similar open-work canvas with red zephyr worsted in 
Holbein-work and Vienna cross stitch. For the fringe on the edge of the tidy knot 
in ends of coarse Estremadura cotton seven inches and a quarter long, laid double, 
plait the single strands as shown by the illustration, and tie them in knots. 





and furnished the ends with pockets of the same material, cut 
for the cover of the bottom a bias strip of the requisite length, 
fold down one edge half an inch wide on the wrong side, gath- 
er it,and draw the thread tight. This part covers the seam 
made by setting on the rim, which is trimmed with lambrequin 
points of white cloth, For these pink the foundation along 
the points, transfer the design Fig. 2 to the material, and work 
the embroidery in satin, chain, half-polka, herring-bone, and 
knotted stitch. For the forget-me-nots use blue, for the lilies- 
of-the-valley white, and for the stems and vines green silk 
floss. The seams made by setting on the lambrequin points 
and pockets are covered with ruches of pink gros grain ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, which are continued on the up- 
per edge of the pockets. On the handles are bows of similar 
ribbon. 
Designs for Tidies, 
Figs. 1-3. 
TueE,tidy Fig. 1 is work- 
ed on white open -work 
canvas (see Fig. 3) with 
white Estremadura cotton, 
No. 1, in cross stitch. The 
single design figures are 
edged with red cotton of 
the same size. The tidy 
is edged with two rows of 
Smyrna stitches, which are 
likewise ornamented with 


red cot- 
ton. For 
the fringe 
on the edge of 





Fig. 8.—Mareriat or Tipy, Fie. 1. 


Sleeveless Basque. 


Tus basque of dark cashmere is edged with a cording of gros 


grain of the same color, and is finished with a gros grain collar. 


Cut slits into the tabs, bind 
the edges of the slits with 
gros grain, and run in gros 
grain bands. 


Cashmere Basque. 

Tuis cashmere basque is 
lined with silk. The trim- 
ming is composed of folds of 
the material ornamented with 
stitching, and buttons. Sim- 
ilar buttons and button-holes 
serve for closing. 


Letter-Case with Mem- 
orandum-Book. 

Tuts letter-case is covered 
with navy blue shagreen leath- 
er, and is lined with light 
gray kid. The covers of the 
memorandum-book are of gray 
satin over card-board. The 
letter-case is furnished on the 


CasHMERE Basque. 
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lig. 1.—Desien ror Tiwy.—Cross Sritca Emsromery. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Tipy.—Hotper-Work axp Vienna Cross Stircu. 
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THI Tt + . Twine-Holder. RITTIKT CY 
¥( Tus twine-holder is of % 

Wa babs pa rab o as polished box-wood. In 
opening it the upper part, 
which is connected with the 
bottom by a screw, is push- 
ed aside. The end of the [PO ~ 
twine is slipped to the out- 
side through the hole at 
the top. The ornament at 
the side serves to hold the ou eael 
scissors. = 


i Bd 

yA Lace Fraise and 

» Cuff, Figs.1 and 2. 

For this fraise cut a bind- ) 

| ing of Swiss muslin twenty . 

a] inches long, which is cover- 

>) ed with pale pink satin rib- 
bon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. On the upper edge 

5 the binding is trimmed with 

white lace two inches wide 

and a standing and a falling Be 

y) row of black lace. Loops 

; and ends of light and dark 

4 pink satin ribbon close the 

. fraise in front. For the cuff 

eo > cut a binding eleven inches 

“ 3 and a quarter long, and 

trim it to match the collar. 


Lace and Ribbon 
Collar and Cuff, Figs. ne 
1 and 2. TL LY IAL LY 4 


For the collar cut a bind- ' 
Fig. 1.—Netrep Guipvre Square For Tipy. ing twenty-four inches long, Fig. 2.—Nerrep Guipvre Square For Tiny. 
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inside with two double pockets. On the front at the left is a monogram, which 
is worked with gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. The flap is inlaid 
with an engraved plate and a spray of flowers. A metal lock serves for closing. 


Lady’s Night Dress with Colored Embroidery. 

Tats night dress is made of muslin, and is trimmed with narrow tucks, 
needle-work edging an inch and three-quarters wide, and insertion an inch and 
a quarter wide, which is embroidered in 
satin stitch with red and blue cotton. The 
sleeves are trimmed in a similar manner. 


cover it with pale blue gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, and on 
the upper edge set a sailor collar made of Swiss muslin and Spanish lace, and 
lace an inch and three-quarters wide, laid in side pleats. A bow of blue 
gros grain ribbon serves for closing. The cuffs require a binding twelve 
inches long, and are arranged of insertion, lace, and ribbon, to match the 
collar. 













































Netted Guipure Square. 
See illustration on page 108. 

Tue foundation of this square is 
worked in straight netting, and is 
darned in point de toile, point de re- 
prise, and point d’esprit with medium- 
sized thread, and ornament- 
ed with looped figures. 


Knitted Petticoat for 
Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 

See illustration on page 108. 

Tus petticoat is made of 
coarse white knitting cot- 
ton in three separate parts, 
which are overseamed to- 
gether from the wrong 
side. For one of these 
parts make a foundation 
of 88 st. (stitch), and on 
these knit, going back and 
forth, as follows: 1st—6th 
rounds.— Always in such a 
manner that the st. appear 


Lady’s Square-necked 
Night Dress. 

Tus fine muslin night dress 
with square neck is trimmed 
on the latter and on the bottom 
of the sleeves with needle-work 
insertion an inch and a quarter 
wide and lace. 


Lady’s Dressing Sacque. 

Tus heart-shaped dressing 
sacque of white muslin is 
trimmed with lace insertion an 
inch and a quarter wide, needle- 
work insertion two inches wide, 
side-pleated batiste ruffles an 
inch and a quarter and three 
inches and a quarter wide, 
Spanish lace an inch and a 
half wide, and narrow bias 
strips stitched on. The mate- 


CHEMISETTE FOR SQUARE-NECKED 
Dresses. 


Lapy’s Nicut Dress witH 
CoLorED EMBROIDERY. 






Lapy’s SQuARE-NECKED NIGHT 
Dress, 








v? 


Fig. 1.—Lace Fratse. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr axp 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Rippon Coiiar. 
[See Fig. 2, 





rial is cut away underneath 
the insertion. Bows of 
blue and pale pink gros 
grain ribbon finish the 
dressing sacque as showp 
by the illustration. 


Netted Guipure 
Squares for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation is work- 
ed in straight netting, and is 
darned with medium-sized thread 
in point de toile and in point 
d’esprit, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The raised bars are 
worked in point de reprise. 


Work-Bag. 


Tuts work-bag is made of card- 


all knit plain on the 
right side. 7thround. 
—Always alternately 
t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. to- 
gether). 8th- 14th 
rounds, — Like the 
first 6 rounds. 15th 
round.—Take up the 
foundation st. on a needle, 
and always knit off the next 
st. together with the corre- 
sponding foundation st. 16th 
round.— *« K. 2 together, 3 
kt to, 1k. t t. ao, 3 Ki, 
k. 2 together crossed, and re- 
peat from *. 17th round. 
—All purled. 18th round.— 
Like the 16th round. 19th 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cotiar, 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2.—Cwurr ror Fralse, 
Fie. 1. 


board, covered with gray sail- re ee = a —— 

. : ee —20d roupnus,—L1Kke “J 
cloth, and furnished with a bind- 20th-23d' roun ke the 
: acer 16th-19th rounds. 24th 
ing of maroon leather, which is 


continued along the lid. Strips 
of maroon leather studded with 
brass buttons form the trim- . 
ming. A steel lock is set on Work-Baa. 

the lid. The front is furnished 

with a pocket of gray sail-cloth, which is likewise bound and trimmed 
with strips of maroon leather. Handle of similar leather. 


Chemisette for Square-necked Dresses. 


Tus nansook chemisette is buttoned behind, and is trimmed on the 
neck with side-pleated batiste ruffles. These ruffles are edged with fluted 


strips of tulle. 
Watch Stand. 

Tuts watch stand is made of bamboo, and is furnished with a receptacle 
for the watch, which with the lid is lined with blue velvet. The velvet : 
designed for the medallion in the watch stand is ornamented with a mon- . Tris cigar-case is made of dark brown shagreen leather, aud is fur- 
ogram, which is worked in satin and half-polka stitch with light blue silk. Wartcn Sranp. nished with a metal binding and clasp. One of the inside pockets is 


round.—All purled. 25th 
round.—All knit plain. Re- 
peat five times the 16th—25th 
rounds. 76th round, — All 
knit plain. 77th round.—Always alternately 1 k., 1p. (purled). 78th 
round.—Like the preceding round. 79th round.—Always alternately 1 
p., 1 k. 80th round.—Like the preceding round. Repeat seventeen 
times the 77th-80th rounds, then knit one round entirely plain, and cast 
off the st. This completes one of the three parts of the petticoat. The 
other two parts are worked in a similar manner, and are then joined on the 
wrong side, in doing which a slit is left at the top in one of the seains. 
Set the petticoat on a belt of white linen an inch and three-quarters wide, 


Twrne-Howper. 


Cigar-Case. 


See illustration on page 108. 
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ornamented with a monogram, which is worked 
in satin and half-polka stitch with brown silk and 
gold thread. The outside is inlaid with an en- 
graved plate and a spray of flowers. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LI. Continued.) 
A DREAM IN MARBLE, 





Mr. Lovetace did not set him sweeping up the 
chips or polishing his implements, but took him 
as something dearer—disciple, pupil, friend. Of 
a truth he began thus late to learn the lesson of 
all living—that hearts will cling, that souls will 
make idols, other than of stone and ivory. 

Of course the child loved him—all with whom 
he came in intimate contact did that—and far too 
truthful to conceal his gratitude, the motherless 
boy gave him such wealth of hourly affection, 
Greville was well-nigh beside himself. It was 
new and unexpected, and caught him in tender 
and sensitive chambers, making him captive both 
heart and soul. 

The boy never presumed, never offended ; was 
ever respectful, and inveriably delicate. 

So the face grew to be a charm in the room, 
and seemed to warm the stately troupe to sym- 
pathy. 

At his work the sculptor would look up to 
where the beauty shone within the vista of his 
marble; his eye would wander to the black to 
rest, then back to the beauty again, while a 
proud, pleased, satisfied smile played to the 
thought of the prize he had caught. There was 
much quiet enjoyment derived of the one fact of 
its being so simply his own. No running about 
streets for wanton eyes of stranger girls to rob 
the treasure; nobody ever taking the atelier in 
with the round of morning calls, or if so, the boy 
was sent to another chamber. A jealous guard- 
ian of his fair young charge he became indeed, 
and took right watchful care of this companion 
of his solitude. The boy had no desire to stray ; 
liberty was his, had he cared to take it, but the 
servitude was a very joy, and the life a realized 
fond hope. 

That the education should not falter the guard- 
ian carried it forward, and developed every good 
talent by moral teaching. The classics and the 
charms of history became the pleasant converse 
at the work, and their leisure was devoted to the 
loftiest reading in the languages. It was a dan- 
gerous age, and peculiarly susceptible nature, but 
the mentor steered with admirable discretion, and 
all his pains bade fair to mould a character of 
inestimable qualities. One trait alone was worthy 
of the super-tact bestowed—the whole-hearted, 
undivided love it yielded. This was a never-end- 
ing charm; the love was a beautiful devotion. 

The seulptor’s life is the life of still passion. 
The art-shaping poetry of marble is one of rare 
sensitiveness—to beauty of form or of character. 
And these men think much, reflectively; with a 
deal of quiet, deep intensity. The embodied 
thought that has peopled our houses and tem- 
ples, our grounds and cities, with a pale, chaste, 
lovely race that, unchangeable, seems to mock 
our imperfect humanity, has written a language of 
sensitiveness that earth will never willingly let die. 

“Had Raphael handled the chisel,” says La- 
martine, “he might have created a Psyche of 
Canova.” But as a fact it is not every man’s 
property model, this classic ideal of the soul. 
Greville Lovelace attempted a Psyche, and never 
artist went to the work with more devout ardor ; 
but the block was barren, and the substitute 
would have served equally for one of Charles’s 
beauties. He lived a life of homage to the Rho- 
dian art; while his apprehension of the poetry in 
the antique was perfect, yet was he incompetent 
to render the spiritual head for overexpression of 
the physical. This Aad annoyed him; the feel- 
ing now became merged in involuntaryism, the 
face of his boy stole forth in the grouping, and 
the youthful beauty became ideal in thé atelier. 
Other men might crowd their galleries with those 
who, as Pope has written: 

“Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legislators seem to think in stone ;” 


but his desire was of an infinitely more tender 
type, and the sensitiveness to the love gave shape 
to the thought. His boy came out in the pure, 
colorless form around. Unknown to himself he 
got fashioning it when he thought to do a Cupid 
or a Mercury, and the long mornings saw quite a 
succession of these unconscious copies, until a 
stranger coming in would have read the story of 
the sculptor’s love fully illustrated by its ideal 
artist. 

Now, somewhere, in years gone by, Mr. Love- 
lace had seen a splendid Paul, from Bernardin 
de St. Pierre’s romance, and he set him to carve 
of stone another Paul, that it seemed, if only by 
reason of the model, should exceed in beauty the 
one remaining as vivid upon his memory as when 
leheld. So the boy, bared to the breast, beauti- 
ful curls all a-tangle, loaded with flowers and 
ferns, and supposed to be lifting Virginia across 
the stream, became the next fine work in the 
studio, and this gave sublime promise. The great 
sculptor would eclipse himself. 

But the thing came out a mistake. Soul, ideal- 
ity, beauty, were upon the execution, yet the 
study was imperfect; it was more than lifeless, 
for that it lacked companionship. Then the s.-lp- 
tor bethought him. As beauteous a Virginia, as 
graceful, and what life might not the study 
achieve? But where was the girl whose comeli- 
ness would parallel this boy’s, or make a mate 
for such a Paul? 

Then he remembered a sister, worldly and 
wise, who had wedded a banker; not for love, 
but the bank. A fair girl had come of it, turned 
at this time of twelve strong, healthy years. He 
did not belicve ia sisters, save in stone, and 





there had been little kinship; but once they had 
allowed his niece to do duty of courtesy, and stay 
a while at the lonely man’s large house. As he 
was not skilled in amusing little girls, the visit 
was a failure, and she went home declaring she 
would never go again. The white things had 
frightened her and made her dream of ghosts, 
and the grim, echoing corridors had caused her 
many a scare. Well, then, as she grew older, the 
sister, who, like most wealth-wedded folk, was a 
bit of a prude, thought it better not. There was 
a something rude, something improper, about 
the idea of a house full of nude figures; not 
quite the school for a banker’s daughter ; besides, 
Greville was so peculiar! Thus it came about 
that he and his niece were almost strangers. 
But he wrote such a touching and uncle-like let- 
ter, and he must by this have put by so much, te 
say nothing of her being now a competent judge 
of good and of evil. So she was permitted to 
visit, with special injunctions on behavior and 
belles-lettres, and directions not to look at the 
statuary when any one was present. 

The boy looked shy at first, did not half like 
this inroad, or approve the boisterous mirth 
among the quiet ones; but the uncle was very 
clever, and knew what he was about. He would 
submit to a little annoyance for sake of his art. 

Yet how tenderly his gaze rested upon the 
boy’s grave beauty, so much more pleasing to him. 

The pose did not come off for some few days 
—he would not have it reported this was the mo- 
tive of his invitation. Bankers are yet haman— 
and meantime his models became better com- 
pany. He saw the boy was not quite at ease, 
and pitied him, and was doubly kind; seeing 
which the girl would glide up and woo his dark 
eyes to smiles, looking hard to his soul with her 
strong, bright gaze. 

In the second week the two were placed in 
tableau, arms and shoulders fair and bare as the 
company. The girl did not mind, for she wanted 
to see my lord without his jacket; but he blushed 
and trembled, to the chink of steel on stone. 

The clever sculptor worked away delightedly, 
most innocent of the three, tossing his head back 
ever and anon to view the progress, and even 
thus sparing admiration for his boy, who it must 
be confessed had never looked more handsome, 
fretting uneasily as some lion cub in leash. 
Loveiace, who was more Greek than Saxon in 
the atelier, may have recalled the youthful min- 
isters to Jupiter in the Temple of Agium, Archai, 
who were all receivers of prizes for their beauty; 
and these boy contests were some of the most in- 
teresting established by the beauty-loving Greek. 
The youthful priests of the Ismenian Apollo were 
likewise chosen for this possession. A grave rec- 
ord is extant (Paus., ix. 10, 22; vii. 24) of the 
wondrous loveliness of the boys who took part in 
the procession of Mercury at Tanagra. To such 
excess was this adoration of the human beauti- 
ful carried, the Thebans had a law which sub- 
jected artists to disgrace who represented objects 
less beautiful than they were in reality (A¢lian, 
Var., iv. 4). 

Thus grouped, the beautiful children presented 
a picture of rare poetry and a tenderness of de- 
sign in perfect harmony with the theme. Well 
might the pair have stood for that superb piece, 
“The Birth of the Rose,” taken from one of the 
few lyrics handed down to us from the Lesbian, 
in which, “The Rose,” Sappho sings: “O Jupi- 
ter, if thou desirest to give a Queen to the 
flowers, a throne to Beauty, I recommend thee 
the Rose, daughter of thy first love!” The sculp- 
tor should have attained by this to matchless ex- 
cellence over one at least of his models, seeing 
the exquisite repetition of that face. Yet the 
work seemed strangely difficult. He had select- 
ed a block of his purest stone, from the vineyard- 
crested quarry between Massa and Carrara, pure 
and dazzling, of the finest grain, as befitted this 
the exquisite crowning work of his studio: no 
veins, or blue-gray spots, or streaks of yellow, 
the common finding in the stone, but surely the 
erystal flower of that duchy in the west. Even 
the ancient Parian, warm, creamy, sensuous, or 
the gray-white majesty of block from Mount Pen- 
telicus—alas! exhausted, but thus rendering the 
world’s academy thrice valuable—was not more 
chaste. What was now wanting, when objects 
and material were not to be surpassed? The 
boy had to support Virginia so long a time that 
he plucked up courage and glanced aslant upon 
his burden, and all in a flash a new light shone 
in his eyes and upon his face. It was instant, 
but it was lighting of fire upon the altar. The 
sculptor caught that glow, and with it the inspira- 
tion of his theme; and the boy caught the sculp- 
tor’s absorbed glance, and his eyes drooped. The 
girl made a grimace at the boy, and asked her 
uncle for a sponge-cake. It broke the rhapsody, 
and the sculptor ceased for the day. 

But on the morrow it was repeated, and every 
day until the time allotted for her stay came 
to its end. Boy and girl were both dull that last 
day together, and the mighty artificer came upon 
some whispering behind the snowy statuary, but 
was so enraptured with his work he took no no- 
tice. He bade his niece adieu with courtly quiet- 
ness, giving her a sovereign for sweets. 

All day he worked away, scarcely missing the 
child ; but then he had his boy, whose lovely face 
yet thrilled the room with warmth and light and 
color. Still it struck him the tone and tint and 
hue were a trifle quieter. He placed it to the 
credit of the white ones, whose dead, calm glitter 
was of course reflected upon his face. Next day 
at breakfast Mrs. Housekeeper came to him to 
say young master had the headache. She had 
taken him tea, and he would come down stairs 
after breakfast. Mr. Lovelace sat roasting his 
toes and reading something about the transit of 
planets, until enter the boy, when the grave- 
faced looked up with a happy smile and gave 
him welcome, bidding him sit beside the fire; 
and, remarking the paleness, said the confine- 
ment was telling upon him, and he must get out 





more. They would have the carriage, and go to 
a morning performance at the theatre—any thing 
to restore roses to that face. Midst of which came 
post-rap, and a letter from the niece, to say she 
had arrived home safely (he knew that, for one 
of his servants had accompanied her), and how 
much she had enjoyed the visit; a tiny flower 
dropping unseen by uncle, who did not believe in 
nieces. And when he looked round to address 
his boy again the color had returned, and he 
felt glad he had proposed that holiday, and just 
stepped up to take a peep at the troupe while the 
boy swooped to find the flower on the carpet. 

They had the holiday, and on the day that fol- 
lowed returned to the atelier. He had set his 
heart on a piece he would call “ The Dream,” and 
the boy would counterfeit slumber, the attitude 
one of rest. There would be no strain on his 
strength for that, and the sculptor planned in 
his soul a masterpiece of poem-like work. Day 
after day he wrought at it, and splendidly it grew 
beneath the inspiring touch ; but somehow, when 
he came to the face and brow, and down-closed 
eyes, and sweet-shaped temples, and all contour 
of the soul-part, he could not translate the life 
into slumber nor the slumber into life. His cun- 
ning was at fault, his grand Hellenic craft a 
myth ; he could not limit the boy’s soul to the 
marble, for the soul was no longer there; it wan- 
dered with the girl who had flashed like star, but 
had taken his young, fresh love in her wake. 

The sculptor tapped his chisel and wondered 
why the “dream” would not come forth. It 
was no more than block, despite the beauty and 
the youth. He spoke kindly to his model; he 
was to think pleasant things, of things he loved 
(thus said the sculptor, with a satisfied smile, 
thinking of self, you see). But no answer came. 
He went to the couch and found—the model had 
long ago gone to sleep in right-down earnest. 
Whereat he nodded to himself reflectively. The 
child was so used to simulating the peaceful 
state, this sleeping unawares was little mystery. 

But now Mr. Greville Lovelace started with a 
wail, and a moan that hunted it round the cham- 
ber—the wherefore, merely a name and a broken 
kiss of a dream; but he knew by that the reason 
why the soul-light fled his artist hand. His art 
had overreached itself. 

With one strong, fierce blow he dashed the 
beautiful figure of Virginia to the ground, where 
it strewed the ebon tiles with cruel and dazzling 
fragments, but leaving Paul, beyond one scar, 
where the union had existed, as free, as fine, as 
firm as ever. The noise awakened the boy from his 
blissful dream, and he discovered the grand poet- 
face distorted as by tempestuous fury, a very 
lightning in the eyes of late so gentle, and quail- 
ing a bit, he never moved, but saw the girl-friend 
broken to a thousand pieces; and then—that 
lion before the dismantled pedestal melting all 
on the sudden, falling upon his knees with clasp- 
ed hands just below the marble Paul, while the 
passionate cry betrayed the bruised anguish of a 
life. “My God, not even this, but it is lost! Is 
there nothing human it is safe to love ?” 

“ Yes!” murmured a little voice, and he looked 
swiftly up, to where beside him tearful beauty 
stood all eager to embrace him. Why, it was 
sweeter idyl than all his marble dreams, and 
looking from the chaste copy to the boy, he took 
the hand half sadly. “Our love of these, my 
dear, can never suffer, love them as we may.” 

“ But they can not love back,” whispered the 
little one, very tenderly. Then seeing his friend 
looking strangely upon the broken fragments, 
“Tt is broken;” and he drew the troubled face 
down and kissed it. The sculptor understood. 

* * * 7” * * 


After that, Mr. Lovelace attempted no more 
grouping. It was sculpture still, but alone. It 
was Adonai, son of the Star-beam; Mercury, 
nursling of Seasons; Hyacinth, the splendor of 
Flowers ; Empedocles, the girl-boy ideal of old 
transmigration ; Endymion, whose beautiful sleep 
on Latmos won Diana from the ehase; and other 
classic youth, as beautiful and“famous; but it 
was always ALONE. 

And the sculptor found his joy herein. That 
white world with its exquisite realism was all- 
sufficient. He had in past times known the 
mighty longing for the vast which comes once 
in a way to such: for breadth sufficient for the 
soul, wide spaces and open tracks, great shining 
seas, illimitable plateaus and mountain summits 
piercing fleeey clouds, broad forests, far stretches 
of verdant prairie, shores and sloping downs, 
heaths and wide odorous commons, clouds and 
blue spans, space—space—space ; the cry had 

mn: 

“Room! Give me room! Give loneliness and air.” 


But not now; there was content at last. And 
it is astonishing the little room, small space, de- 
manded by the soul when something is found to 
love. Verily it is contented with a nutshell with 
that love for kernel. So much for the finite, 
which abandons its vast yearnings, its soaring 
unto breadth, and uprising into azure, for little 
wall-girt bounds that seem for some idol of clay 
a complete paradise. 

And the boy loved the life, so chaste and still, 
save for that ring of steel on stone; loved the 
white world into which he had glided as by spells 
woven of phantasy; learned of his friend the 
language of the grander day; grew splendidly 
pensive, and felt the poetry, of which his soul 
was full, prevade his life with its calm seclusion, 
and he was happy as never before. 

Sometimes he thought of a father, whose young, 
gifted life spent upon this thing had burned itself 
out with feverish brilliancy in a foreign land; of 
his mother, of whom he had seen so little, and 
whom he would not now even know, but who 
was beautiful, too beautiful, and whose love of 
the theatre ruined his father’s happiness. And 
more often than of these he thought of his grand- 
father, loved with a love passing the love of boy- 
hood. 





CHAPTER LII. 
LADY FLORA. 


One morning in November, Lady Ellerby, re- 
turning from her drive, called upon Lady Com- 
darlington. The countess was at home, and 
sincerely pleased to see her friend. 

After the compliments, “I understand, my 
love, you have been to hear our Minister. I am 
dying to know what you think of him.” 

Lady Flora looked grave, a deeper color dye- 
ing the lovely face. 

“T scarcely know how to put into words the 
opinion I have privately formed to myself. 
Frank, as you know, is enraptured—” 

“Yes, but what do you think of him? Lord 
Ellerby is a great art critic, a most adequate and 
accomplished judge of beauty ; but when it comes 
to ministers of the Gospel, I value your own 
opinion more highly. I know you to be ultra- 
fastidious.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Before marriage my 
life was so very secluded, I positively had no op- 
portunity of gratifying my fondness for attend- 
ing the ministry of our best preachers. I have 
formed an opinion certainly,” added the speaker, 
modestly, “ but it is of little moment—” 

“Yes, dear; now do let me hear it.” 

“Well, to confess, he realizes my conceptions 
of goodness—of culture—of refinement.” 

“Tn other words, you think him a darling.” 

“Hush, dear! Not quite the term.” 

“ Bless you, the earl always hears me call him 
that—quite looks for it, I assure you.” 

“T have not got into the way of such familiar 
phrasing, nor do I think it pretty.” 

“Goodness, Flora! I hope you are not going 
to become a prude, and forswear words of af- 
fection? Ah! I understand; you preserve these 
for your husband.” 

“The proper person, I should imagine.” And 
Lady Flora’s exquisitely pure face was lighted up 
with enthusiasm kindled by her love. 

“Yes; I do so admire your sentiments; they 
are new to me. I don’t know whether old-fash- 
iohed or new-fashioned, they are certainly new 
tome. But Iam glad you called; I was wanting 
to see you.” 

“To see me?” 

“Yes, I want you to tell me about this protégée 
of Lord Ellerby’s. Who is she ?” 

Lady Flora looked rather bewildered. “I 
don’t know what you mean, dear.” 

“No, I suspected it ; then I ought not to tell you. 
If I were torn to pieces by wild horses, not a 
whisper should escape me likely to mar the hap- 
piness of a newly married pair like your pet of a 
self and your darling of a husband. As I said to 
Lady Pepper, ‘These things are best found out 
alone.’ ” 

With startled look the young wife rose from 
her chair, and crossing to the countess, sat down 
beside her upon the couch. 

“What is this, dear? Tell me, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Well, the Hon. Mrs. Glover and Miss Glover 
—let me see, do you know them? No, I think 
Fanny said she did not know you. Anyway, 
they live at Kensington, you are aware, my 
dear. Driving the other morning, whom should 
they pass— But no, not for wild horses.” 

With which tantalizing expletive Lady Com- 
darlington set those rows of pearl close, and look- 
ed elegantly immobile. Whole worlds should 
not force her to utter another word. 

To Lady Flora it was more mysterious than 
terrifying thus far. She was so utterly taken by 
surprise that this was the predominant feeling, 
but not after parting of the rows of pearl. Un- 
solicited, her ladyship the countess, apparently 
thinking better of her resolution, exclaimed, with 
genuine sympathy: 

“I ought not to keep it back, and I wont. 
Nothing shall induce me to conceal this any lon- 
ger; besides, you may be able to throw some light 
upon it. Don’t think, my dear child, we take 
the slightest interest in it beyond regard for your 
own happiness, not the slightest, but we do fec! 
for you. There—you know what the men are.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Lady Flora, simply. 

“Well, so much the better; but you will do! 
As to trying to keep a handsome fellow in like 
your darling of a husband, it can’t be done. 
Lived in Paris too, Spoil any man.” 

“But what is it, dear?” asked her ladyship, 
becoming seriously alarmed, 

“Nothing, my dear child; I do assure you 
nothing. They are all alike; you are no worse 
off than I was, and we make up for it by adoring 
some darling of a fellow like this Garland, all 
tenderness, all sympathy. When one’s husband 
takes to driving pretty models about the town it is 
high time to look for sympathy; at least I think 
so, and you know I am not one of what you may 
call the advanced school.” 

Gradually something wonderfully horrible was 
dawning upon the young wife’s mind. Lady 
Comdarlington’s motives were harmless in the 
extreme; she was but faithful to her instincts. 
But this rendered the communication none the 
less hurtful to her innocent friend. She turned 
with infinite astonishment and pain to the count- 
ess for an explanation. 

“Well, I had it of Miss Glover, you know; 
quite an exceptional thing for dear Fanny to see 
or know any thing. But it is as Lady Pepper 
said to me this very day, ‘It is not for well-wish- 
ers to make mischief.’ Ah! it’s a wicked world, 
a delightfully wicked world, my love; but what 
are we to do? One can’t get out of it, that’s 
certain, and yet to remain in it is fraught with 
so much peril. The men are so naughty, but your 
darling of a husband is a regular rogue. So sly 
of him! And you really didn’t know of it? But 
of course you did not, you are so unsuspecting, 
and yet I almost wonder how it is you never ob- 
jected to his being so much away from you.” 

Flora felt as though a good cry would be a re- 
lief, but she was not going to give way if she 
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could help it, for this charming countess to en- 
tertain her friends withal. 

“Frank has been away some few days, but I 
know he has a studio near town, and when taken 
with one of his painting fits he retires thither, he 
tells me, until it is over; you will admit to good 
purpose.” And the devoted young wife even at 
that moment thought proudly of his lordship’s 
paintings. 

“This sort of retirement gives men too easy 
facility for the indulgence of their hobbies. 
Comdarlington wanted to retire in the same way 
—only not the same plea; billiards or something 
in that line; but no, thank you. I kept close in 
Comdarlington’s shadow, and the consequence is 
the earl has been wonderfully good. It was I 
who trained him to love his church, and now 
look at him. When do we miss? Why, my 
child, we even go upon Christmas-day.” 

Flora bowed er head before this august ad- 
mission, feeling sad!y without the pale. Some- 
times she had not been on Sundays. 

“ But your Jadyship has not yet told me. what 
all this is about.” 

“Coming to the point immediately, dear, is so 
essentially a business qualification, I do not study 
its principles ; besides, it’s brutal and low; but I 
will be candid, I will indeed, and if I pain your 
feelings, don’t blame me, blame my candor, You 
must know that Lord Ellerby drives out with a 
most lovely creature, quite young, younger than 
yourself; pays this young and lovely creature 
marked attentions; is keeping this young and 
lovely creature at his studio: now is it cor- 
rect? That’s retirement from the world! Of a 
truth I don’t know when they are naughtiest, in 
the world or out of it. Take my word for it, 
Flora, the sole confidence is the Church.” 

Yes, she was even then thinking of that man 
with the wondrous pity, him whose every word 
vibrated with his intensity of feeling. She did 
not know whom to turn to in this hour of trial; 
she only knew people of the Comdarlington or. 
der, and their complimentary commiseration but 
pained the deeper. She was sitting so forlorn 
and so unlike her usual self the countess kindly 
took the small hand in hers, saying: 

“Do not let this trouble you; it will all come 
right, I dare say. These artist-gentlemen, you 
know, do take a fancy now and then to some 
striking face which looks well upon their can- 
vas; but, bless me, if it was a serious matter, 
what imbroglios it would entangle them in!” 

“T am much obliged for all your ladyship has 
told me; possibly it is as you say, but I am sure 
my husband will tell me all when he returns. 
Till then I have faith in him.” 

“Dear child!” murmured the countess, su- 
premely affected, adding, 

“Of course you will not mention my name, 
nor dear Lady Pepper's, nor Miss Glover’s. Fan- 
ny is so sensitive to the least approach to a scan- 
dal.” 

“ All you have so kindly told me is in strict 
confidence.” 

“Thanks, sweet, I knew you would; and now 
promise me the pleasure of your company to tea 
to-morrow—a really quiet five-o’clock tea, no cer- 
emony, just a little enjoyable chat; will you? I 
shall think it so kind. Now do, dear.” 

And her friend promised, although feeling far 
from in the humor, but it was not Lady Flora’s 
nature to refuse any thing that would give pleas- 
ure to another. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDeENT. | 
The Windsor Eagle.—The Cynics’ Christmas.—Lady 

Sharp-shooters.— Arctic Relics.—The Queen of 

Spain. 

F the days of portenis are not wholly passed 

away, the appearance of the “eagle of great 
size and beauty” which has been hovering over 
Windsor Great Park for the last few days, and 
was even “observed to settle upon the castle” 
itself, must surely mean something. Under any 
circumstances, I don’t think it was to Prince 
Christian’s credit that, “accompanied by several 
keepers, he endeavored to shoot it,” or that “he 
caused a trap to be laid, in which it subsequently 
entangled itself, but tore itself away, leaving one 
of its toes in the mesh.” His Royal Highness 
should have remembered the motto, “ Noblesse 
oblige,’ and not have behaved to the King of 
Birds in that uncousinly fashion. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he imagined it to be the Russian eagle. 

It is a significant sign of the times, and not a 
pleasant one, that many of those comic papers 
which owe their very existence to the love of 
fun implanted in the public by Charles Dickens 
are now throwing stones at his favorite festival, 
Christmas. Several even of the “Christmas Num- 
bers” this year have been showing their wit by 
sneering at the season, and protesting that there 
is nothing “merry” about it. The “ personal” 
papers, which minister to the jaded appetites of 
idlers, with whom “nothing is new nor true, and 
every thing a bore,” have, of course, always af- 
fected this detestable cynicism ; but to see these 
other journals following suit is a miserable spec- 
tacle. The good thoughts and deeds associated 
with Christmas time were, no doubt, slowly dying 
out when Dickens revived them, but until now 
that epoch has never been made the subject of 
offensive ribaldry. I see one commercial mem- 
ber of Parliament, by-the-bye (whose partner’s 
name must surely have been Marley), has been 
writing to complain of his correspondence being 
delayed by the delivery of Christmas cards, and 
demanding, like a certain alderman in a certain 
“Carol,” that they should be “put down.” I 
should like, just for once, to see his correspond- 
ence, in order to judge whether it is preferable 
to that he would dispense with, which forms the 
innocent pleasure, and but once a year, of tens 
of thousands of little children. 

A controversy that now seems merely curious, 





but at one time has set a good many people by 
the ears, not to mention burning a score or so of 
them alive, has lately been revived concerning 
the use of unfermented wine at the Holy Com- 
munion. I suppose a teetotal clergyman has 
scruples about using wine at all, and hence the 
stir in the ecclesiastical courts. The Lord Bishop 
of Lincoin thinks the use of unfermented wine 
“scandalous and illegal.” Dr. Stephens, Q.C., it 
seems, has some doubt of this; I suppose a g 
lawyer will entertain a doubt about any thing. 
But to a layman the word “ scandalous” applied 
to such a practice seems strange indeed. I won- 
der what the bishop would have said had he been 
one of the congregation in Sark (one of the Chan- 
nel Islands), where, not so many years ago, on ac- 
count of the poverty of the islanders, the sacra- 
ment used to be administered in cider ! 

As a pendant to the noble promise of certain 
journals that we shall have as many thousand 
Indian recruits for a war with Russia as heart 
can desire, we may mention that our European 
military strength in India is being largely in- 
creased by the devotion of English ladies to rifle 
practice. At Saugur, in the Central Provinces, 
in November last, there was a shooting-match 
which included both sexes. “The fair compet- 
itors, with one graceful exception, who knelt, 
adopted the sitting position for firing; the gen- 
tlemen shot in any position. No less than twelve 
ladies competed, and the majority of them made 
very good scores.” If this sort of thing can be 
made general, a quite unexpected line of “ wom- 
an’s work” will be opened up at once. When a 
regiment is ordered on foreign service, their wives 
and daughters can fill their place at home, as is 
now done in war time by militia regiments ; more- 
over, there will be no breaches of promise or di- 
vorce cases, for if a gentleman jilts a lady, she 
will call him to account for it herself with a hair- 
trigger, and if a lady runs away with another 
lady’s husband, the latter lady will “follow and 
fight” at twelve paces, and with a drawing-room 
pistol really worthy of the name. Wimbledon 
Camp will become considerably more attractive 
than it is at present, for besides regulars and 
volunteers, there will be their complement, the 
Amazons, and the most contemptuous remarks 
which one young person can make to another 
will be, “She belongs to an archery club.” 

Have you heard of the Barents relics? Never 
mind, I knew nothing of them myself till last 
week, when I heard my neighbor discoursing of 
them at a dinner party, and thought he was a 
Jew, or else had a Christmas cold in his head. I 
thought he meant the parents’ relics, which I 
naturally took to be their children. Barents, 
however, was the first man who entered Ice Ha- 
ven, in Nova Zembla, in 1596, where he built the 
hut which has at length yielded up its long-for- 
gotten treasures—the quill pen he wrote with, 
the candles he did not burn, but which it seems 
even now give light (what a pity that the firm 
who sold them has perished, or this would make 
an invaluable advertisement !), and the Amster- 
dam flag that was the first to wave in the arctic 
winter. If the Barents journal had only been 
found, what a “ property” it would be to his chil- 
dren !—I mean his great-great-grandchildren. 

The queen-mother of Spain has at least one 
virtue—consistency. She is as abominable in 
her old age as she was in her youth and maturity. 
It appears she has “ collared” the Spanish regalia, 
and will not give it up, because she objects to 
“the young person” her son has fixed on for his 
bride. She has also gone to visit Don Carlos, in 
order to recognize him as the rightful heir to the 
throne of Spain. Her memoirs would be also 
worth having to a French publisher, but unfortu- 
nately not to an English one, on account of the 
existence of Lord Campbell’s act against immoral 
publications. 

Sydney Smith’s famous definition of charity, as 
the instinct which causes A to take something 
out of B’s pocket to give to C, has just now been 
most charmingly exemplified by the Bey of Tunis. 
That potentate, “being desirous of making fur- 
ther sacrifices in favor of Turkey, has declared 
his intention of suspending the payment of the 
coupons of the Tunisian debt.” 

The Queen’s new order of female knighthood 
is no doubt a compliment to the sex; but one’s 
wonder is excited, on reading the list of noble 
personages upon whom it has been conferred, as 
to what it is given for. It seems to be exclu- 
sively reserved for those who have titles already. 

R. Kemate, of London. 





HARVESTING IN SCOTLAND. 
See illustration on double page. 


T is a pretty generally accepted fact that we 
are all more or less prone to grumble at the 
weather—it is ¢ither too hot or too cold, too wet 
or too dry, but never what we wish it. How- 
ever, as a celebrated writer has said, “There is 
something consoling in the misfortunes of our 
friends ;” we must find relief from the misery of 
the weather by the contemplation of the misfor- 
tunes of the Northern farmer. It is well known 
that the summer in Scotland has been ruinous to 
many farmers, but very few are prepared for 
such a scene as depicted in our engraving, and no 
doubt many will doubt the accuracy of the same, 
but nevertheless the fact remains. The scene 
represents the “ taking in” of a field of oats, which 
stood “stooked” for weeks awaiting a favorable 
spell of dry weather to stack them, which, owing 
to the lateness of the season, was a matter of no 
small difficulty. However, when a likely day did 
come (accompanied with a biting nor’easter), the 
farmer lost no time; carts, horses, and men were 
all pressed into service, to be treated to a blast 
of snow from the distant white-capped mount- 
ains, which, as often as not, turned to sleet and 
rain, and compelled them to hurry off the “ riggs” 
to the shelter of the “steddin.” In many cases 
where the weather was not actually wet it was 
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so dull that there was not sufficient sun to color 
or fill the ears. In consequence, the crops were 
allowed to stand on their “ feet ;” and when cut, 
they never got a proper chance todry. Fields were 
flooded to such an extent that ducks could swim 
among the stooks and gobble the ears from the 
sheaf head as they sat in the water. Many farm- 
ers made small rucks all over their fields, then 
larger, and so on, until they managed at last, aft- 
er a hard-fought battle, to secure them safely un- 
der “ thack and rape.” 





AT HOME: THE NIGHT OF 
THE CHARITY BALL. 
Now isn’t it perfectly horrid, 
To-night of all nights, I declare, 
My face should be swollen with toothache ? 
If I just were a man, how I'd swear! 


I'd go to the ball in a minute— 
I don’t care a fig for the pain; 

But I can’t with my face like a dumpling, 
And I’ve tried lots of physic in vain. 


Then my dress, too, it’s perfectly lovely ! 
I worried mamma for that lace; 

She vowed that pa couldn’t afford it; 
And the flowers, I had such a chase 


To find them—azaleas and hawthorn— 
Pale pink is my color, you know ; 

And roses are getting quite common— 
Please hand me the chloroform—oh-h! 


Pa’ll storm when the bill comes, I know it; 
But that dress would have paid for it all, 
If I'd only been able to show it 
To-night at the Charity Ball. 


He says the whole thing is a nuisance— 
You know how men scold about cost: 
The five dollars paid for my ticket, 
I suppose that is money just lost. 


This year, my dear—would you believe it ?— 
He offered to give Kate and me 

Fifty dollars apiece for the orphans, 
If we’d both stay away. Well, you see, 


He’d have made a good thing by the bargain ; 
That dress was two hundred and more. 

So ridiculous !—just like a man, though— 
As if we went there for the poor! 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


REPARATIONS for the great Exhibition in 
Paris are going on by night as well as by 
day, and there is little reason to doubt that by 
the Ist of May all needful arrangements will be 
completed. The building on the Champ de Mars 
is well advanced, as also the Palace on the Tro- 
cadéro. The Champ de Mars—the place where 
the Exhibition of 1867 was held—is the old re- 
view ground of Paris, and fronts the Ecole Mi- 
litaire, which has been converted into barracks 
for the soldiers. On the opposite side of the 
Seine rises the Trocadéro, which is a sloping hill 
of several acres in extent, connected with the 
Champ de Mars by the Bridge of Jena. The plan 
is to close the bridge and the quays of the Seine 
in the vicinity to public traffic, and to throw all 
the space on both sides of the river into the Ex- 
hibition grounds. There is to be a magnificent 
cascade in front of the Trocadéro Palace, and 
a fresh-water aquarium of extraordinary dimen- 
sions. The building on the Champ de pA will 
be devoted to art and industrial exhibits, while 
the grounds on both sides of the river will be 
occupied by annexes, pavilions, grottoes, res- 
taurants, etc. Entrance to the Exhibition will 
be only by tickets, which will be printed on 
peculiar paper, to prevent counterfeiting. No 
money will be taken at the doors, but single 
and season tickets will be on sale at numerous 
public places. 





The handy little books published by Harper 
& Brothers under the happily chosen title of 
“The Half-hour Series” have attained the di- 
mensions of a library of fifty volumes. The col- 
lection takes a broad range, from grave to gay, 
and comprises a large number of standard works, 
including eleven choice biographies by Lord 
Macaulay, Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakspeare, Motley’s Peter the Great, Freeman’s 
Turks in Europe, and many other books of ster- 
ling value, enlivened by brilliant tales by George 
Eliot, Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trollope, Miss 
Thackeray, and other favorite writers, and prac- 
tical treatises like Cooking Receipts from Harper’ s 
Bazar. The publishers will send the complete 
set of fifty volumes, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States on the receipt of ten dol- 
lars, or the separate volumes at their advertised 
prices, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
each. 





The funeral of King Victor Emanuel took 
place at Rome on January 17 with solemn and 
impressive ceremonies. e was buried in the 
Pantheon, over the gateway of which was the 
following inscription: 

“Ttaly, with a mother’s pride, with a danghter’s 
grief supplicates for the Great King, who was a faith- 
‘al citizen and a triumphant soldier, the immortality 
of the righteous and the heroic.” 


The stone which is to be placed in the chapel 
destined for the king is a simple slab, bearing 
only the words, “‘ Victor Emanuel, First King 
of gl 

On January 22 a requiem mass was performed 
at St. Aloysius Church in Washington, with all 
the solemn ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in honor of the late king. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the cabinet, justices 
of the Supreme Court, members of Congress, 
and representatives of foreign governments were 
present on the occasion. 





After the close of the Loan Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design, the Society of Decorative 
Art gratefully acknowledged in the journals of 
the ay the services which were so freely ren- 
dered by friends who contributed their time, 
energy, and household treasures for the benefit 
of the society. These treasures are now safely 
returned to their owners. Thanks were also 
rendered to the florists who fur six weeks made 





the halls of the Academy beautiful by their con- 
tributions of choice plants. The exhibition was 
in every way a successful one, and the hope is 
expressed that it may not be the last of the kind. 





On the night of Tuesday, January 15, a terrible 
disaster occurred on the Connecticut Western 
Railroad, near Tariffville. An excursion train, 
crowded with passengers, was crossing a long 
Howe truss bridge spanning the Farmington 
River, when the bridge suddenly broke beneath 
the weight. Then came a dreadful crash, and 
the cars, with their occupants, seemed suddenly 
a mass of ruins. The train was a heavy one— 
two engines, nine or ten cars, and five hundred 
or more passengers. The bridge was simply not 
strong enough to sustain such aload. Thirteen 
persons—chiefly from those in the first three 
a, which were crushed by the fear- 
ul fall—were killed, and more than double that 
number wounded, many of them very severely. 
The scene witnessed on that cold January night, 
under a bright moonlight, was terrible, and 
thoughts of Ashtabula must have come to every 
one capable of thinking. But one horror was 
spared—there was no fire. The icy waters rush- 
ed into the undermost car, and most of those 
who lost their lives are supposed to have been 
drowned. 





At the recent annual reception of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in this city the 
new hall of the Association was opened with 
formal exercises. During the evening $2500 was 
subscribed to make up a deficit in funds of $3500, 
of which $1000 had been pledged on condition 
that the remainder should be raised. Thus debts 
were cancelled. An additional sum of about 
$1500 is desired to put the Association building 
in thorough order. 





Cards of invitation were sent out by the Span- 
ish minister at Washington, reading as follows: 
TO CELEBRATE THE MARRIAGE 


of 
HIS MAJESTY DON ALFONSO XIL, 
The Minister of Spain and Madame Mantilla 
Request the honor of the company of.............. on 
Jednesday evening, January 23, at 9 o'clock. 
His Majesty's Legation will be in uniform. 





Indian titles will probably be soon conferred 
on the daughters of Queen Victoria, correspond- 
ing with, but subordinate to, that of Empress. 





Professor Tyndall has been giving a very in- 
teresting course of lectures on science in Lon- 
don, they being especially adapted to children. 





An earnest call is made in England for more 
accommodations at Girton, the college for wom- 
en, Which is now crowded with students. 


About the middle of January a great snow- 
storm commenced in the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains. All the way from Virginia City to Sacra- 
mento it raged furiously, being the heaviest 
known for years. The sheds of the Pacific Rail- 
road were blown down, and telegraph wires 
broken, so that all communication west of Em- 
igrant Gap was stopped. At Summit, Utah, 
there were four feet of snow, while yet the 
storm continued. 





In France the artificial production of rubies 
and sapphires is a highly successful business. 
The artificial gems meet every test which can 
be applied to natural ones, and although small, 
are large enough to be cut and set as jewels. 
Some researches have been commenced which 
may lead to the manufacture of diamonds. 





At the Paris Exposition there is to be a pyra- 
mid twenty feet square and nearly seventy feet 
high, representing the 70,000,000 cubic inches of 
gold which have been produced on the Pacitic 
coast. Surrounding the pyramid will be fifty 
cases for the exhibition of the minerals of the 
country. The estimated weight of California 
minerals to be sent to the Exposition is 500 tons. 





Too much care can not be exercised in regard 
to the spread of that fatal disease, scarlet fever. 
A physician writes in the Sanitary Record: 
“There can be no question in the mind of any 
one who has taken an interest in sanitary sub- 
jects that scarlet fever poison is disseminated 
by letters. Proofs ofthis accident have been re- 
peatedly afforded. The outbreak of this disease 
in a village post-office has presented itself to my 
notice on two occasions, and in both cases the 
disease has spread.” 


In Japan the law insists upon fish being sold 
alive, to insure their freshness, and they are 
peddied in tanks. 





Some advance in telegraph rates to Chicago 
and other Western cities has been made recently 
by the Western Union and Atlantic and Pacitic 
telegraph companies. These changes, it is said, 
have been made from time to time for the pur- 
pose of equalizing rates to all parts of the coun- 
try. The following are amoug the prominent 
changes : 

Old Rate. New Rate. 


Between New York and Buffalo...... $035 $0 40 
- ye: “ Pittsburgh... 35 40 
* bes “ Chicago..... 50 6 
= Ss * Cincinnati... 50 60 
- © * St. Lonis.... 60 5 
" 7” * Omaha...... 15 1 00 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has 
also ordered that hereafter the word “ collect,” 
on all unpaid messages, shall be charged for as a 
portion of the telegram. 





Something like eighty persons apply every day 
for food and shelter at the Tombs iu this city. 





The Due de Montpensier gives to his daugh- 
ter, the Princess de Mercedes, as a dowry, twen- 
ty-five millions of francs, without counting a 
great quantity of diamonds and a wonderfully 
rich trousseau. The young king presents her 
with several suites of jewels and his portrait set 
in brilliants. The Pope, who has always enter- 
tained a great affection for his godson, Alfonso 
XII., sends an Apostolic Ablegate, to be present 
at the marriage, and who is the bearer of a wed- 
ding ring blessed by his Holiness, as well as a 
rose in diamonds for the future Queen of Spain. 
The Comtesse de Paris has sent to her sister a 
suite of jewels worthy of figuring iu the finest 
collections in Eurove. 
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“LITTLE SWANSDOWN.” 


See illustration on page 117. 


“Lirr_e Swanspown,” we call her. 
our sight 

A vision of beauty, a thing of delight. 

Like sheath unto flower, the fleece of her cape 

Caressingly folds round her delicate shape ; 

Its exquisite texture, so fine and so full, 

‘Is softer than snow-flake, is whiter than wool; 

It clings to the darling as in it were wrought 

The wonderful grace of a satisfied thought ; 

For the finishing touch of a toilette like this 

Ie always a mother’s proud lingering kiss, 

Be sable or ermine the lady's desire, 

With velvet and satin her chosen attire, 

Let the fair maiden blush through the mists of her 
lace, 

Or lift over jewels the light of her face, 

For childhood’s gay dimple and low-dropping tress, 

The pure floating swan’s-down is lovelier dress. 

How blithe is the look in these clear open eyes! 

The forehead how earnest! the sweet mouth how 
wise! 

“Little Swansdown,” we call her, so winsome to see; 

But her mother’s pet name, “ Little Sunshine,” must 
be. 


She beams on 





[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avrnor or “Dante Derowpa,” “ Mooviemancs,” 
“Apa Breve,” “Tue Mict on THR F088,” eto. 


Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowship; 

No powers beyond the growing heritage 

That makes completer manhood. 





CHAPTER I.—{ Continued.) 


Suortvy after this last occurrence—I think the 
very next day—I began to be aware of a phase 
in my abnormal sensibility to which, from the 
languid and slight nature of my intercourse with 
others since my illness, I had not been alive be- 
fore. This was the obtrusion on my mind of the 
mental process going forward in first one per- 
son, and then another, with whom I happened to 
be in contact. The vagrant, frivolous ideas and 
emotions of some uninteresting acquaintance— 
Mrs. Filmore, for example—would force them- 
selves on my consciousness like an importunate, 
ill-played musical instrument or the loud activity 
of an imprisoned insect. But this unpleasant 
sensibility was fitful, and left me moments of 
rest, when the souls of my companions were once 
more shut out from me, and I felt a relief such 
as silence brings to wearied nerves. I might have 
believed this importunate insight to be merely a 
diseased activity of the imagination, but that my 
prevision of incalculable words and actions proved 
it to have a fixed relation to the mental process 
in other minds, But this superadded consc‘vus- 
ness, wearying and annoying enough when it 
urged on me the trivial experience of indifferent 
people, became an intense pain and grief when 
it seemed to be opening to me the souls of those 
who were in a close relation to me—when the 
rational talk, the graceful attentions, the bon- 
mots, and the kindly deeds, which used to make 
the web of their characters, were seen as if thrust 
asunder by a microscopic vision that showed all 
the intermediate frivolities, all the suppressed 
egoism, all the struggling chaos of puerilities, 
meanness, vague capricious memories, and in- 
dolent make-shift thoughts, from which human 
words and deeds emerge like leaflets covering a 
fermenting heap. 

At Basle we were joined by my brother Alfred, 
now a handsome self-confident man of six-and- 
twenty—a thorough contrast to my fragile, nerv- 
ous, ineffectual self. I believe I was held to have 
a sort of half-womanish, half-ghostly beauty; for 
the portrait-painters, who are thick as weeds at 
Geneva, had often asked me to sit to them, and 
I had been the model of a dying minstrel in a 
fancy picture. But I thoroughly disliked my own 
physique, and nothing but the belief that it was 
a condition of poetic genius would have recon- 
ciled me to it. That brief hope was quite fled, 
and I saw in my face now nothing but the stamp 
of a morbid organization, framed for passive suf- 
fering—too feeble for the sublime resistance of 
poetic production. Alfred, from whom I had been 
almost constantly separated, and who, in his pres- 
ent stage of character and appearance, came be- 
fore me as a perfect stranger, was bent on being 
extremely friendly and brother-like to me. He 
had the superficial kindness of a good-humored, 
self-satisfied nature, that fears no rivalry, and has 
encountered no contrarieties. I am not sure that 
my disposition was good enough for me to have 
been quite free from envy toward him, even if 
our desires had not clashed, and if I had been 
in the healthy human condition that admits of 
generous confidence and charitable construction. 
There must always have been an antipathy be- 
tween our natures. As it was, he became in a 
few weeks an object of intense hatred to me; 
and when he entered the room, still more when 
he spoke, it was as if a sensation of grating met- 
al had set my teeth on edge. My diseased con- 
sciousness was more intensely and continually 
occupied with his thoughts and emotions than 
with those of any other person who came in my 
way. I was perpetually exasperated with the 
petty promptings of his conceit and his love of 

tronage, with his self-complacent belief in Ber- 
tha Grant’s passion for him, with his half-pitying 
contempt for me—seen not in the ordinary indi- 
cations of intonation and phrase and slight ac- 
tion, which an acute and suspicious mind is on 
the watch for, but in all their naked, skinless 
complication. 

For we were rivals, and our desires clashed, 
though he was nut aware of it. I have said noth- 
ing yet of the effect Bertha Grant produced in 
me on a nearer acquaintance. That effect was 
chiefly determined by the fact that she made the 





only exception, among all the human beings about 
me, to my unhappy gift of insight. About Ber- 
tha I was always in a state of uncertainty: I 
could watch the expression of her face, and spec- 
ulate on its meaning; I could ask for her opin- 
ion with the real interest of ignorance; I could 
listen for her words and watch for her smile with 
hope and fear: she had for me the fascination 
of an unravelled destiny. I say it was this fact 
that chiefly determined the strong effect she pro- 
duced on me; for, in the abstract, no womanly 
character could seem to have less sympathy with 
that of a shrinking, romantic, passionate youth 
than Bertha’s. She was keen, sarcastic, unimag- 
inative, prematurely cynical, remaining critical 
and unmoved in the most impressive scenes, in- 
clined to dissect all my favorite poems, and, most 
of all, contemptuous toward the German lyrics, 
which were my pet literature at that time. To 
this moment I am unable to define my feeling 
toward her: it was not ordinary boyish admira- 
tion, for she was the very opposite, even to the 
color of her hair, of the ideal woman who still 
remained to me the type of loveliness; and she 
was without that enthusiasm for the great and 
good which, even at the moment of her strongest 
dominion over me, I should have declared to be 
the highest element of character. But there is 
no tyranny more complete than that which a self- 
centred negative nature exercises over a morbid- 
ly sensitive nature perpetually craving sympathy 
and support. The most independent people feel 
the effect of a man’s silence in heightening their 
value for his opinion—feel an additional triumph 
in conquering the reverence of a critic habitually 
captious and satirical: no wonder, then, that an 
enthusiastic, self-distrusting youth should watch 
and wait before the closed secret of a sarcastic 
woman’s face, as if it were the shrine of the 
doubtfully benignant deity who ruled his destiny. 
For a young enthusiast is unable to imagine the 
total negation in another mind of the emotions 
that are stirring his own: they may be feeble, la- 
tent, inactive, he thinks, but they are there; they 
may be called forth—sometimes, in moments of 
happy hallucinations, he believes they may be 
there in all the greater strength because he sees 
no outward sign of them. And this effect, as I 
have intimated, was heightened to its utmost in- 
tensity in me, because Bertha was the only being 
who remained for me in the mysterious seclusion 
of soul that renders such youthful delusion pos- 
sible. Doubtless there was another sort of fas- 
cination at work—that subtle physical attraction 
which delights in cheating our psychological pre- 
dictions, and in compelling the men who paint 
sylphs to fall in love with some bonne et brave 
Semme, heavy-heeled and freckled. 

Bertha’s behavior toward me was such as to 
encourage all my illusions, to heighten my boyish 
passion, and make me more and more dependent 
on her smiles. Looking back with my present 
wretched knowledge, I conclude that her vanity 
and love of power were intensely gratified by the 
belief that I had fainted on first seeing her pure- 
ly from the strong impression her person had 
produced on me. The most prosaic woman likes 
to believe herself the object of a violent, a poetic 
passion ; and without a grain of romance in her, 
Bertha had that spirit of intrigue which gave 
piquancy to the idea that the brother of the man 
she meant to marry was dying with love and jeal- 
ousy for her sake. That she meant to marry my 
brother was what at that time I did not believe; 
for though he was assiduous in his attentions to 
her, and I knew well enough that both he and 
my father had made up their minds to this re- 
sult, there was not yet an understood engage- 
ment—there had been no explicit declaration ; 
and Bertha habitually, while she flirted with my 
brother, and accepted his homage in a way that 
implied to him a thorough recognition of its in- 
tention, made me believe, by the subtlest looks 
and phrases, slight feminine nothings that could 
never be quoted against her, that he was really 
the object of her secret ridicule—that she thought 
him, as I did, a coxcomb, whom she would have 
pleasure in disappointing. Me she openly petted 
in my brother’s presence, as if I were too young 
and sickly ever to be thought of as a lover; and 
that was the view he took of me. But I believe 
she must inwardly have delighted in the tremors 
into which she threw me by the coaxing way in 
which she patted my curls, while she laughed at 
my quotations. Such caresses were always given 
in the presence of our friends, for when we were 
alone together she affected a much greater dis- 
tance toward me, and now and then took the op- 
portunity, by words or slight actions, to stimulate 
my foolish, timid hope that she really preferred 
me. And why should she not follow her inclina- 
tion? I was not in 80 advantageous a position as 
my brother, but I had fortune, I was not a year 
younger than she was, and she was an heiress, 
who would soon be of age to decide for herself. 

The fluctuations of hope and fear, confined to 
this one channel, made each day in her presence 
a delicious torment. There was one deliberate 
act of hers which especially helped to intoxicate 
me. When we were at Vienna her twentieth 
birthday occurred, and as she was very fond of 
ornaments, we all took the opportunity of the 
splendid jewellers’ shops in that Teutonic Paris 
to purchase her a birthday present of jewelry. 
Mine, naturally, was the least expensive; it was 
an opal ring—the opal was my favorite stone, 
because it seems to blush and turn pale as if it 
had a soul. I told Bertha so when I gave it her, 
and said that it was an emblem of the poetic na- 
ture, changing with the changing light of heaven 
and of woman’s eves. In the evening she ap- 
peared elegantly dressed, and wearing conspicu- 
ously all the birthday presents except mine. I 
looked eagerly at her fingers, but saw no opal. 
I had no opportunity of noticing this to her dur- 
ing the evening; but the next day, when I found 
her seated near the window alone, after break- 
fast, I said, “You scorn to wear my poor opal. 
I should have remembered that you despised po- 





etic natures, and should have given you coral, or 
turquoise, or some other opaque, unresponsive 
stone.” “Do I despise it?” she answered, tak- 
ing hold of a delicate gold chain which she al- 
ways wore round her neck and drawing out the 
end from her bosom with my ring hanging to it. 
“It hurts me a little, I can tell you,” she said, 
with her usual dubious smile, “to wear it in that 
secret place; and since your poetical nature is 
so stupid as to prefer a more public position, I 
shall not endure the pain any longer.” 

She took off the ring from the chain and put it 
on her finger, smiling still, while the blood rushed 
to my cheeks, and I could not trust myself to say 
a word of entreaty that she would keep the ring 
where it was before. 

I was completely fooled by this, and for two 
days shut myself up in my own room whenever 
Bertha was absent, that I might intoxicate myself 
afresh with the thought of this scene, and all it 
implied. 

I should mention that during these two months 
—which seemed a long life to me from the nov- 
elty and intensity of the pleasures and pains I 
underwent—my diseased participation in other 
people’s consciousness continued to torment me. 
Now it was my father, and now my brother, now 
Mrs. Filmore or her husband, and now our Ger- 
man courier, whose stream of thought rushed 
upon me like a ringing in the ears not to be got 
rid of, though it allowed my own impulses and 
ideas to continue their uninterrupted course. It 
was like a preternaturally heightened sense of 
hearing, making audible to one a roar of sound 
where others find perfect stillness. The weari- 
ness and disgust of this involuntary intrusion into 
other souls were counteracted only by my igno- 
rance of Bertha, and my growing passion for her 
—a passion enormously stimulated, if not pro- 
duced, by that ignorance. She was my oasis of 
mystery in the dreary desert of knowledge. I 
had never allowed my diseased condition to be- 
tray itself or to drive me into any unusual speech 
or action, except once, when, in a moment of pe- 
culiar bitterness against my brother, I had fore- 
stalled some words which I knew he was going 
to utter—a clever observation, which he had pre- 
pared beforehand. He had occasionally a slight- 
ly affected hesitation in his speech, and when he 
paused an instant after the second word, my im- 
patience and jealousy impelled me to continue 
the speech for him, as if it were something we 
had both learned by rote. He colored and looked 
astonished, as well as annoyed; and the words 
had no sooner escaped my lips than I felt a shock 
of alarm lest such an anticipation of words, very 
far from being words of course easy to divine, 
should have betrayed me as an exceptional being, 
a sort of quiet energumen, that every one, Bertha 
above all, would shudder at and avoid. But I 
magnified, as usual, the impression any word or 
deed of mine could produce on others; for no 
one gave any sign of having noticed my interrup- 
tion as more than a rudeness, to be forgiven me 
on the score of my feeble nervous condition. 

While this superadded consciousness of the 
actual was almost constant with me, I had never 
had a recurrence of that distinct prevision which 
I have described in relation to my first interview 
with Bertha; and I was waiting with eager curi- 
osity to know whether or not my vision of Prague 
would prove to have been an instance of the same 
kind. A few days after the incident of the opal 
ring, we were paying one of our frequent visits to 
the Lichtenberg Palace. I could never look at 
many pictures in succession ; for pictures, when 
they are at all powerful, affect me so strongly 
that one or two exhausts all my capability of con- 
templation. This morning I had been looking at 
Giorgione’s picture of the cruel-eyed woman, said 
to be a likeness of Lucrezia Borgia. I had stood 
long alone before it, fascinated by the terrible 
reality of that cunning, relentless face, till I felt 
a strange poisoned sensation, as if I had long 
been inhaling a fatal odor, and was just begin- 
ning to be conscious of its effects. Perhaps even 
then I should not have moved away, if the rest of 
the party had not returned to this room, and an- 
nounced that they were going to the Belvedere 
Gallery to settle a bet which had arisen between 
my brother and Mr. Filmore about a portrait. I 
followed them dreamily, and was hardly alive to 
what occurred till they had all gone up to the 
gallery, leaving me below; for I refused to come 
within sight of another picture that day. I made 
my way to the Grand Terrace, for it was 
that we should saunter in the gardens when the 
dispute had been decided. I had been sitting 
here a short space, vaguely conscious of trim 
gardens, with a city and green hills in the dis- 
tance, when, wishing to avoid the proximity of 
the sentinel, I rose and walked down the broad 
stone steps, intending to seat myself farther on 
in the gardens. Just as I reached the gravel- 
walk, I felt an arm. slipped within mine, and a 
light hand gently pressing my wrist. In the same 

instant a strange intoxicating numbness passed 
over me, like the continuance or climax of the 
sensation I was still feeling from the gaze of Lu- 
crezia Borgia. The gardens, the summer sky, the 
consciousness of Bertha’s arm being within mine, 
all vanished, and I seemed to be suddenly in dark- 
ness, out of which there gradually broke a dim 
fire-light, and I felt myself sitting in my father’s 
leather chair in the library at home. I knew the 
fire-place—the dogs for the wood fire, the black 
marble chimney-piece with the white marble me- 
dallion of the dying Cleopatra in the centre. In- 
terse and hopeless misery was pressing on my 
soul; the light became stronger, for Bertha was 
entering with a candle in her hand—Bertha, my 
wife—with cruel eyes, with green jewels and 
n leaves on her white ball-dress ; every hate- 

ul thought within her present to me. . . . “ Mad- 
man, idiot! why don’t you kill yourself, then?” 
It was a moment of hell. I saw into her pitiless 
soul—saw its barren worldliness, its scorching 
hate—and felt it clothe me round like an air I 
was obliged to breathe. She came with her can- 





dle and stood over me with a bitter smile of con- 
tempt; I saw the great emerald brooch on her 
bosom, a studded serpent with diamond eyes. I 
shuddered—I despised this woman with the bar- 
ren soul and mean thoughts; but I felt helpless 
before her, as if she clutched my bleeding heart, 
and would clutch it till the last drop of life-blood 
ebbed away. She was my wife, and we hated 
each other. Gradually the hearth, the dim libra- 
ry, the candle-light disappeared. d to melt 
away into a background of light, the green ser- 
pent with the diamond eyes remaining a dark 
image on the retina. Then I had a sense of my 
eyelids quivering, and the living daylight broke 
in upon me; I saw gardens, and heard voices ; I 
was seated on the steps of the Belvedere Terrace, 
and my friends were round me. 

The tumult of mind into which I was thrown 
by this hideous vision made me ill for several 
days, and prolonged our stay at Vienna. I shud- 
dered with horror as the scene recurred to me; 
and it recurred constantly, with all its minutia, 
as if they had been burned into my memory; and 
yet, such is the madness of the human heart un- 
der the influence of its immediate desires, I felt 
a wild hell-braving joy that Bertha was to be 
mine; for the fulfillment of my former prevision 
concerning her first appearance before me left 
me little hope that this last hideous glimpse of 
the future was the mere diseased play of my own 
mind, and had no relation to external realities. 
One thing alone I looked toward as a possible 
means of casting doubt on my terrible conviction, 
the discovery that my vision of Prague had been 
false—and Prague was the next city on our route. 

Meanwhile, I was no sooner in Bertha’s society 
again than I was as completely under her sway 
as before. What if I saw into the heart of 
Bertha, the matured woman—Bertha, my wife? 
Bertha, the girl, was a fascinating secret to me 
still; I trembled under her touch; I felt the 
witchery of her presence; I yearned to be as- 
sured of her love. The fear of poison is feeble 
against the sense of thirst. Nay, I was just as 
jealous of my brother as before—just as much 
irritated by his small patronizing ways; for my 
pride, my diseased sensibility, were there as they 
had always been, and winced as inevitably under 
every offense as my eye winced from an intruding 
mote. The future, even when brought within the 
compass of feeling by a vision that made me shud- 
der, had still no more than the force of an idea, 
compared with the force of present emotion—of 
my love for Bertha, of my dislike and jealousy 
toward my brother. 

It is an old story, that men sell themselves to 
the tempter, and sign a bond with their blood, be- 
cause it is only to take effect at a distant day, 
then rush on to snatch the cup their souls thirst 
after with no less savage an impulse because there 
is a dark shadow beside them for evermore.» There 
is no short-cut, no patent tram-road, to wisdom. 
After all the centuries of invention, the soul’s path 
lies through the thorny wilderness which must 
be still trodden in solitude, with bleeding feet, 
with sobs for help, as it was trodden by them of 
old time. 

My mind speculated eagerly on the means by 
which I should become my brother’s successful 
rival, for I was still too timid, in my ignorance 
of Bertha’s actual feeling, to venture on any step 
that would urge from her an avowal of it. I 
thought I should gain confidence even for this, if 
my vision of Prague proved to have been vera- 
cious ; and yet the horror of that certitude! Be- 
hind the slim girl Bertha, whose words and looks 
I watched for, whose touch was bliss, there stood 
continually that Bertha with the fuller form, the 
harder eyes, the more rigid mouth—with the bar- 
ren, selfish soul laid bare ; no longer a fascinating 
secret, but a measured fact, urging itself perpetu- 
ally on my unwilling sight. Are you unable to 
give me your sympathy, you who read this? Are 
you unable to imagine this double consciousness 
at work within me, flowing on like two parallel 
streams which never mingle their waters and 
blend into a common hue? Yet you must have 
known something of the presentiments that spring 
from an insight at war with passion ; and my vis- 
ions were only like presentiments intensified to 
horror. You have known the powerlessness of 
ideas before the might of impulse; and my vis- 
ions, when once they had passed into memory, 
were mere ideas—pale shadows that beckoned 
in vain, while my hand was grasped by the living 
and the loved. 

In after-days I thought with bitter regret that 
if I had foreseen something more or something 
different—if instead of that hid vision which 
poi d Pp it could not destroy, or if, 
even along with it, I could have had a foreshadow- 
ing of that moment when I looked on my brother’s 
face for the last time, some softening influence 
would have been shed over my feeling toward 
him—pride and hatred would surely have been 
subdued into pity, and the record of those hidden 
sins would have been shortened. But this is one 
of the vain thoughts with which we men flatter 
ourselves, We try to believe that the egoism 
within us would have been easily melted, and that 
it was only the narrowness of our knowledge 
which hemmed in our generosity, our awe, our hu- 
man piety, from submerging our hard indifference 
to the sensations and emotions of our fellow. 
Our tenderness and self-renunciation seem strong 
when our egoism has had its day, when, after our 
mean striving for a triumph that is to be anoth- 
er’s loss, the triumph comes suddenly, and we 
shudder at it, because it is held out by the chill 
hand of death. 

Our arrival in Prague happened at night, and 
I was glad of this, for it seemed like a deferring 
of a terribly decisive moment, to be in the city 
for hours without seeing it. As we were not to 
remain long in Prague, but to go on speedily to 
Dresden, it was pro that we should drive 
out the next morning and take a general view of 
the place, as well as visit some of its specially in- 
teresting spots, before the heat became oppress- 
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ive, for we were in August, and the season was 
hot and dry. But it happened that the ladies 
were rather late at their morning toilette, and, 
to my father’s politely repressed but perceptible 
annoyance, we were not in the carriage till the 
morning was far advanced. I thought, with a 
sense of relief, as we entered the Jews’ quarter, 
where we were to visit the old synagogue, that 
we should be kept in this flat, shut-up part of the 
city until we should all be too tired and too warm 
to go further, and so we should return without 
seeing more than the streets through which we 
had already passed. That would give me another 
day’s suspense—suspense, the only form in which 
a fearful spirit knows the solace of hope. But 
as I stood under the blackened, groined arches 
of that old synagogue, made dimly visible by the 
seven thin candles in the sacred lamp, while our 
Jewish cicerone reached down the Book of the 
Law, and read to us in its ancient tongue, I felt 
a shuddering impression that this strange build- 
ing, with its shrunken lights, this surviving with- 
ered remnant of medieval Judaism, was of a piece 
with my vision. Those darkened, dusty Christian 
saints, with their loftier arches and their larger 
candles, needed the consolatory scorn with which 
they might point toa more shrivelled death in life 
than their own. 

As I expected, when we left the Jews’ quar- 
ter, the elders of our party wished to return to 
the hotel. But now, instead of rejoicing in this, 
as I had done beforehand, I felt a sudden over- 
powering impulse to go on at once to the bridge, 
and put an end to the suspense I had been wish- 
ing to protract. I declared, with unusual decis- 
ion, that I would get out of the carriage and 
walk on alone; they might return without me. 
My father, thinking this merely a sample of my 


.-usual “ poetic nonsense,” objected that I should 


only do myself harm by walking in the heat ; but 
when I persisted, he said, angrily, that I might 
follow my own absurd devices, but that Schmidt 
(our courier) must go with me. I assented to 
this, and set off with Schmidt toward the bridge. 
I had no sooner passed from under the archway 
of the grand old gate leading on to the bridge 
than a trembling seized me, and I turned cold 
under the mid-day sun; yet I went on; I was in 
search of something—a small detail which I re- 
membered with special intensity as part of my 
vision. There it was—the patch of colored light 
on the pavement transmitted through a lamp in 


.the shape of a star. 


(To BE OONTINVED.] 





THE RESURRECTION IN CUBA. 


ERE you ever served by an empress? It 
had been our fortune for six months to 
be waited upon by Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen. 
I am not a spiritualist, and I do not mean to 
say that the spook of that tco-famous lady had 
haunted us, nor is my story of the mystic Nile 
and the land of the Pharaohs. We first met 
Aunty Cle’patry in Charleston, where we were 
spending the winter. She had been recommend- 
ed to us as an excellent nurse, and in no way 
belied her reputation. But though only a poor 
negress who had once been a slave, there was a 
royal dignity about her which fitted her name, 
and she wore her gay turban with as stately a 
carriage of the head as though it had been a 
jewel-weighted diadem. 

Great shining golden circlets depended from 
her ears, and 1 used to wonder how she would 
look with a nose jewel. She not only inspired 
us with awe for her personally, but it was a re- 
spect’ which reflected upon ourselves, and was 
not at all humiliating: we felt that we must in- 
deed be people of consequence to be served with 
such deference by one whose very walk proclaim- 
ed her a king’s daughter. 

She was not very communicative, but our Lil- 
ian had won her heart, from a resemblance to 
her own young mistress, who died upon her wed- 
ding journey, and who had freed Cleopatra sev- 
eral years before her death, though the faithful 
creature had refused to leave her. 

Our Lilian was dying with consumption. We 
had brought her South to escape the winter, and 
the step seemed to be a well-advised one, for she 
rallied a little and enjoyed a great. deal. Noth- 
ing could exceed Aunty Cle’patry’s affection and 
devotion, and Lilian in her turn became as at- 
tached to her as if she had been her own “ mam- 
my.” One afternoon Lilian was turning over a 
quantity of illustrated papers, which we had 
thought might amuse her, when a picture in one 
of them caught Aunt Cle’patry’s attention. It was 
Sol Eytinge’s “ Virginia One Hundred Years Ago.” 

“*Pears like, honey,” said she, “ dat dat ar pic- 
tur’ war took on de plantation-whar I war raised, 
down in Cuby. Dar’s Massa St. Laurent, an’ Miss 
Claire (we allus called her so, dough she war 
Massa St. Laurent’s wife, cause we had an ole 
miss in Matanzas who use to come out ’casion- 
ally to see de plantation), an’ little Missee Rosa- 
rio. Oh, my Lawdy, how lubly dat chile war! 
Dar’s dat stuck-up house-sarbint Gabriel too, 
allus a-holdin’ dat nose ob his elebated at an an- 
gle ob one tousand degrees. De field han’s hated 
him wussen pisen. An’ if dar ain’t Marm Can- 
dace peart as life; nebber shall forget dat niggah’s 
countymunce, not if I libs to be two hundred—de- 
ceibenest critter ebber was. Marm Candy dey 
called her, an’ so she war regular molarses to 
de quality, but molarses wid strychnine in it. 

“ Dat ar mean-lookin’ little niggah, stickin’ out 
her mouf like yo’ could hang a skillet on it, is dis 
chile, sho enuff. Dar’s my daddy a-pushin’ me 
out, tryin’ to make me say my manners to little 
Missee Rosario. But, yo’ see, I war too little to be 
a hypercrite, an’ I'd heerd all de talk in de quar- 
ters bout de meanness ob de white folks, an’ how 
de niggahs war a-goin’ to rise an’ kill’em all bum- 
by, an’ so I wa’n’t goin’ to put on no smirkin’ airs 
when dey come a-visitin’ roun’ de cabins ’quirin’ 
arter our healf, 





“ Clar to goodness, Miss Lilian, dose war dread- 
ful times, dat ar resurrection in Cuby. Wah 
times here in Chawleston wa’n’t nuffin to it. Nig- 
gahs a-killin’ dar own missuses—nice delicate la- 
dies; a-beatin’ dar brains out wid any ting dey 
could lay dar han’s on; a-stompin’ on ’em, an’ 
a-t’rowin’ ’em into de burnin’ houses ’foh dey war 
clean dead. 

“Dar’s Brudder Howl-in-de-Wil’ness-an’-Wake- 
de-Sleepers Robinson, de Baptiss minister, says 
he to me jus’ de udder night, ‘Sister Cle’patry,’ 
says he, ‘does you spee to hab a part in de res- 
urrection ob de just?’ ‘You go’long,’ says I, ‘I 
knows moh ’bout resurrections dan yo’ do, an’ 
I’s had enuff on ’em; dey’s de wuss kind ob nig- 
gerism, an’ I won’t hab nuffin to do wid ’em.’” 

“You mean insurrection, aunty,” suggested 
Lilian; “that is a very different thing from the 
resurrection, which I am sure all good Christians 
hope for.” 

“*Pears like dar wouldn’t be a heap ob differ- 
ence ’tween two tings when de names on ’em war 
so consimilar,” replied Cleopatra, “I’s feared 
dat ar story’s too skeery like fur yo’ to hear, 
honey. No? Well, aunty can’t keep nuffin 
back dat her chile wants, an’ maybe ’twon’t be 
no wuss fur yo’ dan dat stuff Miss Bella was 
readin’ yo’ ’bout in de pervison store.” (The 
book from which I had been reading aloud was 
LI’ Improvvisatore.) “Pears like, stories dat hap- 
pens in a grocery ain’t fitten fur ladies to read no- 
how. I say, honey, war yo’ ebber in Cuby? I 
don’t mean Havana, or eben Matanzas, but on a 
sho-enuff plantation what dey calls a cafetal, whar 
dey grows coffee : dese yere shuggah places ain’t 
nuffin like de ole-fashioned cafetals. When yo’ 
goes on to a shuggah plantation yo’ don’t see nuf- 
fin’ but acres an acres ob shuggah-cane, widout so 
much as a tree on de whole place, an’ a steam- 
engine an’ a high brick chimley a-blowin’ an’ 
a-puffin’ smoke ober ebbry ting. No, ma’am, Massa 
St. Laurent’s plantation wa’n’t no sich place as 
dat. De shuggah places is mosely new places, run 
by oberseers an’ drivers, an’ de owners libs in 
Fif Abenue, New York, but de cafetals b’longed to 
de ole fam’lies, an’ was mighty different. Why, 
bless your heart, honey, I don’ bleeve Adam an’ 
Eve ebber seed no sich Paradise as our planta- 
tion, an’ dat war de name ob it, too. 

“Dar war foh abenues ob trees led from mas- 
sa’s house to de foh p’ints ob compass—one ob 
orange-trees, one ob mangoes, one ob palms ris- 
in’ gran’ an’ glorious, as I’s heerd my mammy 
say dey do in Africa, an’ one ob mignonette-trees. 
But, law sakes, Miss Lilian, I don’ suppose yo’ 
knows what a mignonette-tree is. Tain’t no sich 
little posy as dat growin’ in de box in de winder, 
but a monsous big tree, forty feet high, jus’ cub- 
bered wid blossoms, ebbry one on ’em 28 sweet as 
a bouquet. Beside dem kind, dar war bananas, 
an’ allspice-trees enuff to season all de mince-pies 
dey make up Nawf. I went up dar once wid Missee 
Rosario, an’ I knows ’em; dey’s powerful good, too. 
’Pears like, when tings don’ grow round kinder 
handy, folks takes more trouble to conglomerate 
’em. But we had good tings to eat in dat plan- 
tation, too, if we didn’t hab no mince-pies ; dar 
was pine-apples an’ cocoa-nuts—we eat ’em down 
dar while dey’s soff an’ young an’ tender, an’ don’ 
break no niggah’s toof to chaw ’em—an’ limes 
an’ pomegranates an’ Tahiti almonds, an’ all sorts 
ob preserbs ; shuggah plenty an’ cheap. We use 
to make a sight on’em on our plantation, dough 
*pears like I allus liked de guava bess—mo’ rich- 
ness "bout it somehow—dough de mammey apples 
an’ soursops wa’n’t to be sneezed at nuther. 

“ But I war a-tellin’ yo’ what dat ar plantation 
looked like. Right in atween all dose trees I 
done tole yo’ dar grew de mose buful flowers 
yo’ ebber laid eyes on. Yo’d’a t’ought it war 
a obserbatory gone to smash, an’ all its glass win- 
ders swallered up. Dar war Cape jessamines, 
an’ sich fooshees, an’, bless your heart! yo’ nebber 
smelled a night-blooming serious like de serious- 
es we had down in Cuby, an’ ebbry whar de cof- 
fee a-growin’ an’ a-blossomin’ as white as snow. 
*Pears like dat ar plantation orter been hebben ; 
but it wa’n’t ; all dis was only on de outside. Deep 
down underneef, it war more like de udder place, 
sho. We had one ob de meanes’ oberseers ebber 
drawed de breff ob life; an’ he used to whup de 
niggahs powerful—men or women, it didn’t make 
no difference. A sight cb de han’s run away, 
an’ some on ’em got to de Cristal Mountains : 
dat’s whar de runaways lib. Don’ no white folks 
durst go prospectin’ roun’ dar; dose niggahs is 
jus’ as free an’ jus’ about as tender-hearted as dey 
isin Africa. But den, again, heaps ob ’em nebber 
reached de Cristal Mountains, but had de blood- 
hounds sot on ’em, an’ war killed one way an’ 
anudder. 

“ Massa St. Laurent had a pack ob blood-hounds 
on de plantation, an’ one time so many ob de 
slabes run away dat he fotched a perfessional 
tracker up from Matanzas to cotch’em. He had 
a little cabin built fur hissef on de edge ob de 
plantation, wid kennels fur his dogs, ‘cause de la- 
dies wouldn’t hab de tracker up to de house. It 
war under a clump ob tamarind-trees. When de 
tracker went away, some ob de niggahs pulled 
down de cabin, an’ Massa St. Laurent didn’t 
*prove ’em fur it. But de kennels stood dar. I 
foun’ ’em one day, an’ t’ought what a nice place 
*twould be fur a play-house, only de place war 
lonesome an’ skeery like. One ob de kennels war 
big enuff fur me to walk straight in; it had a 
hebby doh, wid a bolt on de outside, but it wa’n’t 
clar dark in dar when de doh war shut, fur dar 
war a hole in de ruff whar yo’ could look up troo 
de branches ob de trees an’ cotch sight ob a patch 
ob sky. 

“Well, ’bout dis time I's speakit’ ob, dar war 
a pretty general oneasiness ’mongst de slabe pop- 
ulation in all de plantations neighborin’ round ; 
dey used to steal from one to anudder arter dark, 
an’ hold meetin’s, an’ dey lowed dey’d hab a res- 
urrection. I ’members one ob de movers in it— 
a powerful big man, native-born African, from 
de Ashantee tribe, tattooed all ober; dey’s mighty 





seurce in Cuby, ’cause dey’s sich good fighters dey 
don’t let darselves get cotched easy an’ brought 
ober. De risin’ war to take place de berry night 
ob de day dat Massa St. Laurent an’ Miss Claire 
an’ little Missee Rosario happened to come down 
to de quarters. De niggahs war more dan usual 
consniptious, a-bowin’ an’ a-grinnin’, an’ de little 
ones a-kneelin’ down to get de massa’s bendicion ; 
but dey didn’t cotch dis chile a-s’ilin’ her knees. 
I'd woke up de night afore an’ heerd talkin’, an’ 
listened, an’ I knew de slabes war to rise dis 
night an’ kill dar marsters an’ march fur de Cris- 
tal Mountains, an’ dat de signal fur de risin’ ud 
be de ringin’ ob de oracion.” 

“Oration?” asked Lilian. “I did not know 
there was any thing like lecture-giving on those 
plantations in the interior.” 

“ Lawdy sakes, Miss Lilian, ’twa’n’t no speakin’. 
De big plantation bell tolls ebbry ebenin’ at sun- 
down fur de han’s to leabe off work an’ say deir 
prarrs, an’ dat’s why dey calls it de oracion. Dey 
quits work libely enuff, but dar’s precious little 
prayin’ done mosely. 

“De fam’ly come down to visit de quarters in 
de mawnin’, an’ I knew dat ebenin’ de killin’ an’ 
burnin’ would begin on our plantation, an’ on two 
or t’ree udders. I war a mighty ugly-disposition- 
ed little nig, an’ I war glad ob it. I only wished 
we chillun could help, but I’d heerd dat de awders 
war dat de mammies should keep us in quarters 
till it war all ober. When little Missee Rosario 
come down dat mornin’ I jus’ says to myself, 
‘’Pears like dey mought let me kill her ; she ain’t 
no bigger dan I be, an’ I could do it jus’ as easy.’ 
An’ I kep’ t’inkin’ it ober an’ ober in my mine, till 
I lowed I would kill her anyhow; so ’bout a half 
hour ’foh de oracion rung I goes up toward de 
house, an’ dar, sho enuff, was little missee a-playin’ 
all alone under one ob de trees. I dursn’t kill 
her dar right ’foh de windows ob de house, so I 
walks up to her an’ I says, ‘ Little missee, would 
yo’ like to hab a monkey? ‘Hab you got a 
monkey, little girl ?’ says she. 

“Den I tole her I'd got one a little way down 
de abenue, an’ axed her didn’t she want to see it. 
She came right along wid me, talkin’ as putty 
an’ nice as ebber yo’ see; an’ I-took her ’way 
down to de tracker’s kennels. Den I p’inted to 
de biggest one. ‘He’s in dar,’ says I. ‘ Will he 
bite?’ says she. ‘No,’ says I; ‘he’s de lubliest- 
dispositioned monkey ebber was ;’ an’ she walked 
right into de kennel. Quick’s she war in I bang- 
ed de doh to an’ bolted it; den I runned away as 
hard as ebber I could, an’ began to tink what I 
should do nex’. I couldn’t git no gun to shoot 
her wid, an’ I dursn’t ’a teched a gun nohow. 
I war a-wonderin’ whedder I'd better poh b’ilin’ 
hot water down de hole in de ruff, when I come 
*cross a axe some one’d been a-usin’ to chop down 
a tree, an’ I cluded I'd kill her wid dat; so I 
picked it up an’ went back to de kennel. She 
war a-cryin’ an’ a-sobbin’ inside, an’ I laid de axe 
down, an’ clumb up on a log close beside de ken- 
nel to listen. She war a-callin’ fur her mudder, 
an’ putty soon she ’gan to pray a little prarr 
dey’d taught her. Well, I couldn’t jus’ kill her 
dat time, so I runned away again, an’ jus’ as I 
come close to de quarters I heard de oracion ring, 
an’ saw all de slabes swarmin’ fur de house. 
Mammy Candy run by wid a grubbin’ hoe in her 
han’, an’ my mammy war goin’ wid her; but she 
see me, an’ tuk me back into de quarters. Dar 
war a heap ob yellin’ an’ noise, an’ putty soon 
we see a lot ob smoke poh out de windows ob de 
house, an’ den de han’s ’gan to come back loaded 
wid all sorts ob plunder. Den we all formed in 
perseshun an’ marched. Mammy said we was 
goin’ fur de Cristal Mountains. I t’ought* ob lit- 
tle missee in de kennel dat I hadn’t killed yet, 
but I didn’t say nuffin ’bout her; t’inks I, she’ll 
starb to deff, an’ dat ’ll do jus’ as weil. When 
we come to de nex’ plantation it war dark, but 
de house war burnin’ so brightly we could see 
clar as day. De niggahs heah had done gone, so 
we hurried on fas’ as we could, hopin’ to over- 
take ’em. ’Foh we got to de nex’ place some nig- 
gahs from behine obertook us. Dey’d got Massa 
St. Laurent’s valet Gabriel wid ’em—had cotched 
him a-ridin’ toward Matanzas to gib de alarm. 
When our slabes saw him, a lot ov ’em pitched 
right on him an’ killed him. He had a little 
shiny box wid him full ob massa’s papers, an’ 
dat dey gabe to my daddy to carry. When we 
came to de nex’ place we foun’ fightin’ goin’ on. 
De slabes hadn’t been successful, and de white 
folks had barricaded darselves an’ war firin’ 
from de winders. De niggahs had drawn off, kind- 
er discouraged, an’ hadn’t sperrit to go an’ pick 
up one or two wounded men dat war lyin’ in front 
ob de house a-hollerin. But when our company 
come dey all together made a big rush an’ bust 
in de doh, an’ den— But, Miss Lilian, yo’ couldn’t 
stan’ nohow for me to tell you de drefful tings dat 
happened, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to tell yo’. Why, it 
skeered me mos’ out my senses. I didn’t know 
befoh dat killin’ was so drefful, an’ I war glad I 
hadn’t killed Missee Rosario. Arter dat we march- 
ed on kinder slow like, dar war so many hurt 
an’ so much plunder to carry. In de crowd I got 
separated from my mammy, an’ as I war a-cryin’ 
an’ callin’ fur her, one of de niggahs slapped me 
in de mouf. Den I t’ought of little missee a-cry- 
in’ an’ a-callin’ fur her mammy too, an’ I knew 
what she felt like. 1 war tired, an’ couldn’t walk 
as fas’ as de udders, an’ I fell out ob de line, an’ 
putty soon I war left alone under de stars. Den, 
Miss Lilian, de angel ob de Lord peared to me, 
an’ I knelt down dar. I didn’t know no prarr to 
say; but I heerd de angel ob de Lord sayin’ in- 
side ob me, ‘Go back—go back to dat poh chile 
in de kennel.’ An’ I went back bes’ way I could. 
I war so tired out dat it war mornin’ ’foh J got 
dar. When I opened de doh little missee war fas’ 
asleep; so I shet it again berry gently, an’ went 
up to de quarters to fine sumfin to eat. I foun’ 
a little coffee, an’ I biled it in a tin ober de em- 
bers leff from de burnin’ house, an’ den I toted 
it down to little missee. Arter she drank it she 








run fur de house, an’ I couldn't stop her nohow. | 





When she see it war all burned up, she flung her- 
self down on de groun’ an’ begun to cry. I sot 
down beside her, an’ I war dat tired dat I went 
fas’ asleep. When I woke little missee war still 
dar, an’ I heered a great noise an’ shoutin’ ob 
men. I jumped up awful skeered, fur a lot ob 
white men on horseback carryin’ guns came a-gal- 
lopin’ up de abenue toward de house. Dey war 
from Matanzas, an’ had jus’ heerd ob de resurrec- 
tion. Dey questioned us bofe putty close, an’ lit- 
tle missee tole how I had locked her in de kennel, 
an’ de men axed me if I knew ob what war goin’ 
to be done when I did it, an’ I said, ‘Yes.’ Den 
dey ‘lowed dat I did it to sabe her, an’ I didn’t 
*fess de trufe, ’cause 1 don’ bleeve in ’fessin’ no- 
how when dar ain’t no good to come from it. 

“Well, dey took us to Matanzas at fust, an’ 
arterward dey sent us to some kinfolks ob little 
missee’s heah in Chawleston. All de udder nig- 
gahs got cotched an’ punished, some on ’em killed 
an’ some on ’em sold to powerful hard marsters. 
Dar wa’n’t but a few plantations had jined in de 
resurrection, an’ dar didn’t none on ’em get no 
good from it. Dey got back de shiny box ob 
papers, an’ dey made out dat little missee war 
rich enuff, arter all. I sarbed her faiffully arter 
dat, an’ lubbed her too, an’ I prays de good Lord 
ebbry night dat she may nebber know de wicked 
t’oughts dar war in my heart when I bolted her 
into de kennel.” 





Louis Quinze Princesse Dress with 
Scarf. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustrations on page 116. 
i y=: beautiful dress is a new Parisian design 
for house, dinner, or carriage toilette. The 
material is black faille, with a scarf of black 
Chambéry gauze embroidered with pale blue for 
get-me-nots and their green foliage. The knife- 
pleatings are of pale blue and old gold colored 
silk. The dress is of the simplest princesse 
shape, with a fan train set in the middle of the 
back quite low down to give sufficient fullness to 
the train. The scarf of embroidery is put on as 
an apron in front, and also to drape the back and 
hide where the fan is inserted. The front has 
two darts and a long side form; it is cut quite 
high in the neck, and then trimmed to simulate 
a Louis XV. vest basque ; in the picture the high 
neck is turned in to make it look more dressy; 
perforations on the pattern will show the line for 
this trimming. The sleeves are short coat shape, 
such as will be made to most new spring dresses. 
The back of the waist has long seams from the 
shoulder, and falls very smoothly over the tour- 
nure ; below this the scarf drapery is added. A 
width of silk, lace, crape, grenadine, or any other 
soft material may be used for the scarf instead 
of the expensive embroidered gauze shown in the 
picture. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS WITH 
SCARF. 

Louis Quinze Prinxcessr Dress with Scarr.— 
This pattern is in eight pieces—front, side gore 
for the front, back, side gore for the back, sleeve, 
scarf, fan, and pocket. This garment is fitted in 
front with two darts, and a side form on each 
side. The back is adjusted to the figure by a 
middle seam, next which is a second shoulder 
seam or dart extending below the waist line, and 
a side form. A pleated fan is set low down in 
the middle seam to make a fulltrain. In cutting, 
place the front on the edge of the goods; the 
notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem. Close the entire length of the 
front with buttons and button-holes. Place the 
holes at the waist line of the back and side bodies 
even on a thread of the goods. Lay the long 
straight edge of the fan on the fold of the goods to 
avoida seam. Cut the sleeve lengthwise; the per 
forations at the top show the size and form of the 
under part, those near the lower part show where 
to cut to, forming the sleeve as seen in the illus- 
tration. Put the pattern together by the notches 
and perforations. Make tliree side pleats on each 
side of the middle of the fan according to the 
notches, placing the three notches evenly to- 
gether ; join to the middle seam of the back as 
notched, turning the seam under to form the 
fourth pleat on each side. Set on the pocket by 
meeting the perforations. The line of perfora- 
tions from the neck in front down and across the 
under-arm seam shows where to sew on the trim 
ming to simulate a Louis Quinze basque. When 
cutting the scarf place the edge indicated by a 
single notch on a fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam ; then open the scarf the fulllength. Place 
the edge of the pattern given with the single 
notch on the centre of the scarf, and mark in the 
line of perforations in the left side; reverse the 
pattern, and mark in the perforations for the 
pleats. A single perforation at the top of the 
searf is placed even with the one over the fan 
and near the middle seam of the back. Make 
long gathers in the line of perforations on the 
left side, and shirr up in a space of six inches. 
Make two upturned pleats by placing the five 
perforations evenly together, and place two per- 
forations evenly together for the two remaining 
pleats running crosswise. Place the right end of 
the scarf on the left side, and the shirred end of 
the scarf over it by meeting the two perforations, 
and fasten as illustrated. Trim the lower edge 
with a deep pleating, as also the simulated basque. 
Cut out the second seam of the back in the line 
of perforations before sewing. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve on the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and the short one on that in the 
front, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a medi- 
um-sized person, 12 yards. 

Quantity of gauze, 24 yards 
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on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


by Mail, 


Dress, with Scarf, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 
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WALKING COSTUME.—[{Sre Paes 118.) 


LADIES’ SPRING TOILETTES. 
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WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 116. 

'TPUIS novel toilette gives hints of the designs 
in preparation for spring costumes. It is 
composed of moss green cashmere, with panels, 
plastron, collar, cuffs, and pocket of pale blue 
brocade. The skirt is one of the stylish kilts 
made with a slight demi-train, and with merely 
the blue panels for ornament. The long straight 
sacque with long seams behind has a vest front 
with low collar and an irregularly shaped plas- 
tron of the blue; a piece similar to the plastron 
is on the lower edge of the vest. The buttons 
are of blue lapis-like stones. The half-flowing 
sleeves have an irregular cuff, and the pocket 
flaps are pointed. Flowing lace under-sleeves in 
the old-fashioned shape. Linen collar turned 
down in front, and a small cravat bow of deep 
cardinal red loops. Moss green felt turban, with 
a band of peacock’s feathers and a blue aigrette. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Loia.—Your sample is basket cloth, and would look 
well made with a princesse polonaise, or else with a 
cut-away coat, short over-skirt, and kilt skirt. 

Mrs. J. H.—It seems hardly necessary to say that 
John G. Whittier is the author of “ Maud Muller.” 

C110.—The oniy way by which a stranger in a city 
is likely to procure an entrance into society is to pro- 
cure introductions to persons able and willing to intro- 
duce ber in turn. You can apologize to your friend 
for your failure to call on his family. 

Qurry.—Perhaps the initials on the visiting-card 
were intended as a puzzle. They are new tous. We 
know of a lady who mystified her friends for some 
time by affixing to her invitations the letters “ D. U. 
8. V. P.”—An ingenious person finally discovered the 
meaning of the cabalistic initials to be “‘ Dress up, s'il 
vous plait.” 

A Lavy.—We presume that you can easily procure 
patterns for either hand-carving or fret-sawing, but 
can not give you addresses in this column. 

J. J.—The form of ceremonial at wedding anniversa- 
ries varies greatly, and is optional with the parties, be- 
ing merely a renewal of their vows to each other as a 
matter of sentiment, and not in obedience to the re- 
quirements of law. 

Prreiexity.—A widow does not return formal calls 
during the first year of her bereavement. In other 
cases one’s feelings are a sufficient guide. It would 
be proper to send your card to a bride if not able to 
call in person. 

Crargetrre.—Louis XIIL. composed the air “ Ama- 
ryllis.” Haweis isa German name, and is pronounced 
Hab-wice. 

M. B. J.—A lady who should secure the place of serv- 
ant with her friend would find herself in a difficult 
and painful position. If there be no other way for her 
to procure the advantages of travel and change, we 
advise her to engage with a total stranger rather than 
with her lately intimate associate. We have known 
the plan to be tried, and it has resulted in a total 
failure. 

Gractr.—To make thistle-flowers for winter bou- 
quets, you must gather the thistle when in bloom and 
perfectly ripe. Pull off the green leaves of the calyx, 
and gently blow or pull the pink petele apart. Tie a 
string around the stem, and hang it in the air till dry. 
These flowers last a long time, and look very pretty 
among ferns and antumn leaves. 

Nerrie J.—Your idea is a very excellent one. We 
have frequently used the jars you name for the very 
purpose you propose. Paint the ground by all means— 
scarlet or Indian red with black (silhouette) designs ; 
light tints, lavender, pale blue, gas-light green, buff, 
etc., with gay flowers, or black ground with Chinese 
or Japanese pictures, you will find admirably adapted 
to the work. 

Mrs. 8.—We know of no store where the rustic 
models are sold, nor do we believe they are made by 
many persons, as we have never seen any but our own. 
You need have no fear if you follow the directions 
given. 

A Rraper.—Rusetic models are arranged upon a 
foundation-board, and, when finished, covered with a 
giass shade, which greatly enhances the beauty; but 
“rustic pictures” are made on the back of a recess. 
We sometimes use a stout pasteboard box, building 
against the bottom (which, remember, forms the back). 
Take a picture for a guide, and try to follow the sug- 
gestions given in it, using colored mosses, grasses, 
etc., for covering ground and making trees, forming a 
line of distant mountains with card-board cut into 
proper shape and colored, or covered with gray bark, 
lichens, etc.; fasten tips of ferns and flat grasses 
against the back, below the line forming the horizon, 
making some parts darker than others ; at a distance 
this gives the effect of deep dark points in the distant 
forests, Use lace, muslin, etc., to place behind open- 
ings cut in buildings; for instance, a piece of black, 





| from the 


fastened behind a window in some old tower or house, | 


will show a distant window or open door, etc. 

L. B. 8.—1. The imitations of Wedgwood, etc., are 
very durable. 2 Varnish with Dammar. 3. Do not 
use any color for the ground, excepting those of the 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy has been acknowledged by the 
people as a positive cure for all catarrhal affec- 
tions. Its great popularity with physicians and 
patients, together with its constantly increasing 
sale, attests, in arguments stronger than words, 
its healing power. If there be general or ner- 
vous debility and impoverished blood, Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery should be used in con- 
nection with the Catarrh Remedy. The follow- 
ing named parties are among the thousands who 
have been cured of catarrh by the use of Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy: 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Lewis, Rutland, Vt.; Levi 
Springer, Nettle Lake, Ohio; Chas. Norerop, North 
Chesterfield, Me.; Milton Jones, Scriba, N. Y.; 
J. E. Miller, Bridger Station, Wyo. ; J.C. Merri- 
man, Logansport, Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, 
Ind.; J. W. Bailey, Tremont, Pa.; H.B. Ayres, 
La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M. Sears, Ft. Branch, Ind.; 
L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; W. A. Thayer, Onarga, 
Ill.; 8. B. Nichols, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Jonas F. 
Reinert, Stonesville, Pa.; 8. W. Lusk, McFarland, 
Wis.; Johnson Williams, Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. 
M. A. Currey, Trenton, Tenn.; J. G. Joslin, Keene, 
N. H.; A. J. Caspar, Table Rock, W. Va.; Louis 
Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. Chase, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Mrs. Henry Haight, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mrs. E. M. Gallusha, Lawrenceville, N. Y.; W. J. 
Graham, Adel, Iowa; A. O. Smith, Newnan, Ga. ; 
Chas. E. Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse M. Sears, 
Carlisle, Ind.; Dan’l B. Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 
Mrs. Minnie Arnaise, 290 Delancey Street, New 
York; H. W. Hall, Hastings, Mich.; Wm. F. 
Marston, Lowell, Mass. ; I. W. Roberts, Maricopa, 
Ariz.; Chas. 8. Delaney, Harrisburg, Pa.; M. C. 
Cole, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. C. J. Spurtin, Camden, 
Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, Fredericktown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Lucy Hunter, Farmington, Ill. ; Capt. E. J. Spauld- 
ing, Camp Stambaugh, Wyo.; I. W. Tracy, Steam- 
boat Rock, Iowa; Mrs. Lydia Waite, Shushan, 
N. Y.; J. M. Peck, Junction City, Mont.; Henry 
Ebe, Bantas, Cal. ; L. P. Cummings, Rantoul, IIL. ; 
S. E. Jones, Charleston Four Corners, N. Y.; Geo. 
F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal. ; Wm. E. Bartrie, Sterling, 
Pa.; H. H. Ebon, 948 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. R. Jackman, Samuel’s Depot, Ky.; Henry 
Zobrist, Geneva, N. Y.; Miss Hattie Parrott, 
Montgomery, Ohio; L. Ledbrook, Chatham, IIL ; 
8. B. McCoy, Nashport, Ohio; W. W. Warner, 
North Jackson, Mich.; Miss Mary A. Winne, 
Darien, Wis. ; John Zeigler, Carlisle Springs, Pa. ; 
James Tompkins, St. Cloud, Minn.; Enoch Duer, 
Pawnee City, Neb.; Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, 
Ohio; 8. B. Nichols, Galveston, Tex. ; H. L. Laird, 
Upper Alton, Ill.; John Davis, Prescott, Ariz. ; 
Mrs. Nancy Graham, Forest Cove, Oreg.—[ Com. ] 





OH! WHAT A HORRID COM- 
PLEXION. 
Wury don’t you use Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth ?” 
It will remove tan, freckles, and all blemishes 
from the skin, leaving it perfectly clear and beau- 
tiful. Sold by druggists everywhere.—[{ Com. ] 





Sanatoea Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.] 





Hearne Restoren.—Great invention by one who 
was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for particulars. 
Jno. Ganmogs, Lock-bux 905, Covington, Ky.—[Com.] 











Coryvune Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
s upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


A.SELIG, 


Si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Parlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 


| on Jace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 


genuine Wedgwood Palissy gray-green or Wedgwood 


biue-gray ; the blue is the most effective. 4. The pa- 
per used is the white lace and embossed sheets used 
by valentine-makera. Be sure to select such designs 
as Cupids, gods and goddesses, with lyres, flowers, 
and other such decorations, Watteau designs appear 
unusually well in this connection; we found among 
some a few weeks since a hunter and a graceful maiden 
bearing on their shoulders a rollicking infant Hymen 
waving his lighted torch above their heads. 

An Invatrm.—The virgin cork is a most excellent 
material for rustic models, and may be obtained from 
the cork manufactories, The more porous it is, the 
better. 

M. M. R.—1. It is best to make the frame-work of 
your various buildings of pasteboard or thin wood ; 
then cover with cork, moss, or bark, but with heavier 
materials this is not necessary. 2 A grotto you will 
find peculiarly pretty. 3. In making an old castle, you 
ean cover any deficiencies with moss and vines. 4. 
Yes; we have used wax flowers and foliage ourselves 
for the purpose you name, but the specimens were of 
the most minute character, miniature ivy leaves and 
dots of purple or yellow berries, tiny convolvuli of 
vivid blue and purple, etc. 

A New Svunscaisen.—Designs for fringes in knot- 
work, suitable for twine, were given in Nos. 8 and 35, 
Vol. LX., of the Bazar. 

Learner.—You will find directions for knitting fan- 
cy stockings in Bazar No. 87,Vol. X. We can direct 





you to no work on the subject you mention. 


Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs. 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, anc all 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest prices, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
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ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 








HUMAN HAIR 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock ever exhibited, for which Gold and 


‘Silver Medals were awarded to us. 


Immense success of our newly invented 

MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
Made of the finest quality, all long hair. It can be 
dressed in the most fashionable styles, with the great- 
est of ease, forming Coiffure for Front and Back, at 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. Ladies —s one 
will be taught free of charge how to arrange the same. 

A magnificent assortment of Invisible Fronts for 
young and old, improving the looks of all ladies in- 
stantly; the Latest Parisian Styles, at $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, &c. 

Our assortment and styles of 

COIFFURES 
Are unsw and at prices to suit all. 

Coiffures made of all long hair, from the most deli- 
cate Blonde to the Raven Black, in the most ar- 
tistic styles, at $6, $8, $10, &c. The largest stock of 
Switches, Curls, Finger-Pufis, in endless variety and 
at all prices. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, reots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist. 

A complete Assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugente’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, and warranted to be harmless. A 
Specialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for er dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray's celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 
Powder. #1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Indelible Vegetable Face and 
Lip Rouge, $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

‘Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


ses. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy's, New York. 


Electro Gold Watches, 
STEM WINDERS, 
ANCHOR MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and 
to stand test 10 WEARS, only 
1 Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 





of examination before payment, 
F. C. MILLER &C0.,117 Fulton St., 
Send for Circular. New York City. 


BONTON SURPRISE BOX. 


Make home beautiful, and amuse the young folks with 
its varied contents, which are as follows: 125 Decal- 
comanie, 5 Antique Pottery Ornaments, 109 White 
Wood Splints,3 Cork Designs, 40 oe Pictures, 
1 Imported Embossed Frame, 95 Toothpicks, 2 Sheets 
Gilt Paper, 15 Tiny Envelopes, 1 Elegant Chromo 
“ Farm-yard Pets,” 27 Walnut Splints, 1 Chromo Mot- 
to, 122 Bits Colored Paper, 15 Cards, 65 Gilt Scraps, 
10 Gem Chromos, 1 Perforated Motto, 20 Fancy Work 
Patterns, 1 Package Gum Arabic, 12 Samples Floral 
Border, 1 Small Brush, 40 Pins, and 1 Flag, making 
in all 712 Articles. Price in box, all complete, 58c. By 
mail, postpaid, 70 cents. Catalogue for Stamp. Agents 
Wanted. Write atonce.n HENRY S, DATE 

1062 Wilcox Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES 


ME rL/ OUR PECIF 
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AK WILLIAMS. RICHMON 





ND INDIANA. 
T Manufacturers and 
B EN TLEY BROS., Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 





Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 

Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


AZAR 


B 
FASHION-PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 

BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 
80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circular free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


FRENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bapourgac, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 


6 5 Mixed Card 
Ag’ts Ontfit, 10c. 














with name, 10c. and stamp. 
.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 








TO PRESERVE THE HAIR, 





z 





tad Stimulate its Growth, and render it soft and 
glossy, use Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. 


This un- 


equaled dressing for the hair, being free from all deleterious 
substances, exerts a beneficial influence on the scalp, re- 
moves dandruff, and in most cases causes new hair to grow. 








BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 


ABC of Finance. 


The ABC of Finance; or, The Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to 
Common People, in Short and Easy Lessons. 
By Stmwon Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 





This little manual is most profitable reading, and 
it should be circulated far and wide over the land. 
No novel that the Harpers have issued is more inter- 
esting, and no novel is half so valuable. It is good 
for every Member of Congress to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest.—Christian Register, Boston. 

An admirable treatise—clear, concise, instructive, 
and interesting.—Post and Tribune, Detroit. 

The work is marked by sound sense, and the reader 
whose head and understanding have been confused 
by obscure argument and specious statement will find 
in it a reliable counsellor and teacher.—Bosion Tran- 
script, 

In this modest but useful endeavor he has unques- 
tionably succeeded.—Nation, N. Y. 


Robinson Crusoe’'s Money. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Remote Island Community, Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davin A. Wetts. With 
Illustrations by THomas Nasr. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 


His book is issued at an opportune moment. Its 
lively illustrations will command attention from 
many who refase to listen to rigid argument. The 
results of much thought and research are presented 
in a popular form, and they cannot fail to produce 
a popular effect. It was said by Lord Brougham, in 
reference to Harriet Martineau’s “ Stories of Political 
Economy,” that ‘‘a little deaf girl down at Norwich 
had thrown more light on the subject than all the 
university professors ;” and, in like manner, many 
will find more instruction in this spicy treatise than 
in all the speeches of Congressmen and stump-ora- 
tors in the country.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

Any of our readers who desire to enjoy a pleasant 
hour’s entertainment, and to gain a little sound in- 
struction at the same time, will hasten to procare Mr. 
D. A. Wells’s story. It loses nothing as a means of di- 
version, because it is illustrated by that other grave 
philosopher, Nast, whose pencil is often more effective 
than a whole bundle of pens would be. He has, in 
this case, admirably furthered the conception of his 
author, and added no little mirth to the droll incidents 
of poor Crusoe’s experience.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Wells's little book onght to have a very general 
reading. It is a sound and sagacious presentation of 
the money problem, and is stronger and more useful 
than a formal and elaborate argument would be, in- 
asmuch as humor often goes deeper than logic. —Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Politics for Young Americans. 


Politics for Young Americans. By CHarLes 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 88 cents. 


It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for 
a young man getting ready to “ cast his first ballot.” 
—WNation, N. Y. 

A short and very clear account of the reason of gov- 
ernments, the things which government can and onght 
to do, and the things which it can not do and ought 
not to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
vail in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
of the things which properly come within its province. 
It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one.—JN. Y. World. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value; 
each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and 
other, as applied to our American system. —N. Y. 
Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Publi hed by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the flannting hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 
aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 
ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
ostage stamps or currency). 
ENRY TETLOW, 122 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
pod apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
38th St., N. ¥. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 





THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Cures Eruptions, Removes Blemishes, and Beantifies 
the Complexion, Price $1 00. Mailed free of poses. 
Address Mme. LA FRANC, 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EX'TRA FENE Mixed Cards, with name, 
W0c., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y- 
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re, Tableau Ligh ‘atalogues send your 
address to HAPPY ot €0.,1 Chembows St. Y. 





Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


Special Order Department, 


Lodies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARE 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
‘TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE- 
SIGNS; TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

THE “‘POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED- 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street, N. Y. 


RODGERS & ORK BhO 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaka, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. Y. 

















HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, ° = 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o Wd chad 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BF Ws CR FON, . otc cctasividiivcidbecs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankurn Sqvane, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bonnd Volumes of the Mag@aztne, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volames, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $8 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bouud Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrng, 21 volumes 
of the Wexxzy,and 10 volames of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent ard character of the circulation of Har- 
peer’s Wexksy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexkty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


THE NEW SYSTEM 
for the treatment of all 
cases of Chronic Dis- 

s ease by CONCENTRA- 


TED LIQUID FOODS. All forms of chronic disease 
are benefited or cured by this system. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send for cireulars and testimoni- 
als. BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CoO., 

27 Union Square, New York. 
94 FANCY CARDS,Snowflake,Damask, &c.,no 2 alike, 
22 with name, 10c. Nassau Garp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


PIANOS fren agto antes. er 


Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


E REINBECK, Teacher of the Piano at the 
« N. Y. Conservatory. Residence, 153 West 14th St. 











Very Best, Latest Style ee 2 alike, with 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. 3 BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. avo MILLINERY. 
= 0 ons 
SUITS. G O  -Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. © O HOSIERY. 
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Eighth Avenue 
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SHOES. 0 
RIBBONS. “O 
UNDERWEAR. ; 
upnorstery. “oO 
FURNITURE. 


O 
Aa) 

DOMESTICS, 

AQ CARPETS. 

‘\V Housefurnishing Goods. 
Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 

ve — 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 


rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
laumae sent free. 
JONES. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 

OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children’s Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for$5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 

NV RS. CONNELLY’S REDEMPTION positive- 

ly restores grayest hair instantaneously to its orig- 
inal color, without lead, silver, sulphur, or staining the 
scalp. The ingredients to make 20 ounces (no trouble or 
expense in making) ey to any address on receipt 
of $1; samples 25c.; circu free. A trial will convince 
you. Letter postage stamps taken as cash. Address 
Mrs. ANNA CONNELLY, zi Boud St, N. Y. 








GINGER. 1 doz. any sizes, 20c.; other machine 

needles 22c., poutpald. Address AMERICAN PUR- 
CHASING Cov., Boston, Mass. 

ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold,silver,or jet, 





KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We have just completed our Inventory of Stock, and 
will offer the remainder of our Silks, Suits, Cloaks, 
Shawls, Dress Goods, Fancy Goods, &c., very cheap. 

JUST OPENED, 
A Special Importation of Embroideries. 

These goods cannot be duplicated elsewhere in pat- 
tern or price, and range from 3c. ,5c., 8c.,10c., up to $1 25 
per yard, fully 15 per cent. cheaper than ordinary prices. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 
Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH, & CO. 


Of Boston, Mass., the eg Dry Goods House in New 
England. By dealing with this house the people in the 
towns of the Middle, Western, and Southern States can 
get the benefit of the lowest retail prices quoted in Bos- 
ton or New York. An elegant CATALOGUE, with full 
description of the goods and prices, will be sent free to 
any address on application. People who desire to pur- 
chase Hosiery,Gloves, Millinery, Ladies’ Underwear, In- 
fants’ Clothing, Boys’ Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, 
Ribbons, Handkerchiefs, Collars, Cuffs, Laces, Fringes, 
Embroidery, W oollens, Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Furs, 
Cloaks, Suits, &c., &c., and wish to save money and get 
the advantage of selection from an immense stock, 
should send for this CATALOGUE. Address 
JORDAN, MARSH, & CO., Boston, Mass,, U.S.A. 
. withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be 
G refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 


to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 
ing, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


CRAPE 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1878. 


THE LOVERS DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 


OF 
LOVERS’ THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Surrver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance—resTorRED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Oe Hanurre & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





5 loc. G. A. Serine & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn. 


States, on receipt of $3 50. 


WHAT IS CORPULENCE, OR OBESITY? © 


“*Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates, two thou- 
sand years ago. Authors of antiquity and also of modern times, writing on this subject, have made mention 
of Corpulence as affecting in its insidious progress the internal organs of the body, the heart, lungs, and ab- 


dominal viscera. 


The peculiar affections resulting from deranged assimilation of the oleaginous principle are: certain af- 


fections connected with an excessive or deficient quantity of oleaginous matter in the system. 


Obesity and 


leanness, As this article is intended for those who are unfortunately victims to that uncomfortable disease, 
Corpulence, such derangement will constitute the subject of the present inquiry. The accumulation of fat, 
or what is commonly called Corpulency, is a state of body so generally met with in the inhabitants of thir 
country that it may exist to a certain degree without being deemed worthy of attention ; but when excessive, 


is not only burdensome, but becomes a disease, disposes to other diseases, and to sudden death. 
of hearing, sight, taste, and smell are often seriously affected. 


The senses 
It is productive of shortness of breath, with a 


sense of suffocation, of fatty degeneration of the heart and liver, and towards the meridian of life of rheu- 


matism and gout. 


The natural law of the deposition of fat varies considerably at different ages and in different sexes. 


In 


a perfectly healthy individual, however, no abnormal deposition of fat can be supposed to take place, at any 
age or in any locality, provided the natural appetite and muscular powers be reguiated as they ought ; when- 
ever, therefore, we see an individual unnaturally fat, we may safely conclude that an error exists somewhere, 


and that such an individual either inherits a propensity to disease, or is producing 
sity. The chief circumstances which seem to concur in producing d t 


tion are the followin 


for himself such a propen- 
of the oleaginous assimila- 
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An inherited tenlency as regards susceptibility. So many vague notions are entertained upon the sub- 
ject that it will be necessary for us to define the latitude in which the term is to be received. 


A disposition to become corpu- 


to become corpulent. This ten- 





lent is certainly hereditary, but it 
is only hereditary in predisposition, 
always requiring the influence of 
some cause to produce it, and con- 
apes always to be prevented 

relieved by avoiding such excit- 
ing cause. No one can doubt that 
certain families have a natural ten- 
dency to Corpulence, which can be 
often traced through many succes- 
sive generations. Thus in one fam- 
ily we see the children and females 
pessoas a striking tendency to em- 
bonpoint, while the male adults, par- 
ticularly in advanced age, are as re- 
markable for their leanness. In 
another family directly the reverse 
may be observed, the children and 
females are lean, diseased, and 
= my while the middle-aged male 
adults are conspicuous for their 
Corpulence. 

Healthy individuals who spend 
their time in sleep, and in bodily 
and mental indolence, and who par- 
take largely of fat and luxurious 
food, and of ale and other strong 
liquors, have at all ages a tendenc 


posed of purely vegetable ingredients and is perfectly harmless, aaing 
so to prevent its being converted into fat. It is a great aid to digestion and a 


Taken in accordance with the directions, and 
reduce a fat 





dency to become corpulent, how- 
ever, is usually most remarkable 
about the middle period of life, 
when it is apt to terminate in gout, 
or some other still more formida- 
ble disease, particularly if the indi- 
vidual persists in his indolent and 
luxurious habits. 

The apecific remedy and its cer- 
tain cure, and the special remedy 
and its probable cure, will bear to 
be called great facts; and indeed 
they are much to be admired. But 
to be called and so thought of,they 
should bear the royal stamp—the 
stamp of experience. They should 
be current at sight among the wise 
and prudent, and pass with them 
for as good as gold, and, truly,such 
specifics and special remedies there 
are. But they are few: few and 
precious — precious in themselves 
and beyond themselves. In plac- 
ing our Anti-Fat before the public 
as a remedy for Corpulence, we do 
it with a knowledge and firm be- 
lief in its ability to cure, attested 
by years of experience. It is com- 

only upon the food in the stomach 
rfect cure fur dyspepsia. 


a careful compliance with the dietic rules laid down, it will 
person from two to five pounds per week. 


Where the disease has once been disposed of, the 


scoumalation of fat will not take place faster than in former years, and, in the majority of cases, the disposi- 


to become corpulent will not again make its a) 
Before using the Anti-Fat, make a te 


pearance, 
1 note of your weight, and after one week's treatment note the 


nee not only in the diminution of weight, but in the improved appeacamae and vigorous and healthy 
ee 


ing it imparts to the patient both bodily an mentally. 


We would also call special attention to the fact 


that notwithstanding the great decrease in weight, there is no relaxation of the skin; when the adipose tissue 


is removed it fits as snugly as a Kid Glove. 


ASK FOR ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT. 


CERTIFICATE.—I have subjected Allan’s Anti-Fat to chemical analysis, examined the 


rocess of its 


manufacture, and can truly say that the ingredients of which it is composed are entirely vegetable, and cannot 
but act favorably upon the system, and is well calculated to attain the Vv. for which it is intended. 


of p 


. DRAKE, Analytical Chemist. 


Price one dollar and fifty cents a bottle. Sold by all druggists, or will be sent to any address upon receipt 
rice. 


J.C. ALLAN. & CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


BUFFALA, N. Y. 
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| Primer of Medisval Literature. 














| Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 


A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Hall-Hour Series 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 








15 CENTS EACH, 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated, 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The Honse on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
3y Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors. 


By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


Percy and the Prophet. 
By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. 
Janet’s Repentance. 


By George Eliot. 
By George Eliot. 

By George Eliot. 

By F. W. Robinson. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 


Poor Zeph! 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
By Besant and Rice. 
By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. 
Rise of the People. 


When the Ship Comes Home. 
Early England. 
By L. Creighton. 

By James Rowley. 

Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B.M. Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 

3y Eugene Lawrence. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 

The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
By Lord Macaulay. 

Frederic the Great. 
The Earl of Chatham. 
William Pitt. 


Samuel Johnson. 


Warren Hastings. 


Lord Clive, 

By Lord Macaulay. 
By Lord Macaulay. 

By Lord Macanlay. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. 

Sir William Temple. 


By Lord Macaulay. 
By Lord Macaulay. 

By Lord Macaulay 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 

My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 

Moltke's Letters from Russia. Tr’d by Grace Bigelow. 


Pustisuep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ca¥” A complete set of the above fifty volumes will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 


postage free. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


Your selection from the following: Ageratums, Bou- 
vardias, Begonics, Callas, Cupheas, Coleus, Daisies, 
Fucbsias, Feverfew, Fragraria, Geraniums, Gladiolus, 
Heliotropes, Ivies, Lantanas, Pansies, Pomegranates, 
Pilea, Pinks, Smilax, Stevia, Tuberoses, Tigridias,or Vio- 
lets. Send for our new catalogue (free to all) containing 
adescription of all the leading varieties ef plants and 
how to treat them. We claim it to be the cheapest list 
ever offered to the public. THOMAS ELVERSON, 
Hillside Greenhouses, New Burienton, Pa. 


or FITS 


EPIL | PS Y curen: 


by Dr. Ross" Epileptic Remedies. TRIAL PACKAGE 

Sent Freee. Cures speedy, 

Address ROSS BROS., No. 512 M 

7 q T CRAYONS, for marking packages 
W ILSON prices, &c., in any color, on an sur- 
face, mailed on receipt of 10c., or T5c. per dozen. 
WILSON CRAYON CQO.,, P. 0. Box 2696, N. Y. 


FLOWERING 50 F 
PLANTS FOR 5 


absolute and permanent. 
ain St., RicamMonp, Inv. 


“OAT . A Month and Expenses 

SALESMEN a 25 ante aoe CRABS 
Bend te. STAMP to 

WANTED Goce raat racemes 


W A NT E [ __Men in each State for the Detective 
a we 4 Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERIOAN AND 
Evrorran Sroret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


\TAMPING PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
. 
25 


WAN 


OF Fun Cards,10c. 20 Comic Devil Cards,13c. 20 Trans- 
2 parent, 13c. Outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct, 


CARDS, 25 styles, 1%c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
ED SALESMEN fora wholesale house. 
Liberal saiary; traveling expenses paid 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohia 






































































LAYING A FOUNDATION FOR 


FACETLE. 

A re.iow coming from the top of the Alleghanies 
to New York in winter was asked whether it was as 
cold there as in the city. He had probably been at 
some march-of-intellect school, for he glanced at the 
thermometer. ‘Horrible cold,” said he, “for they 
have no thermome ster there, and of course it’s just as 


cold as it pleases. 


A scholar has found a new synonym for precipice. 
On being recently asked at an examination how the 
cataracts and water-falls are formed, he promptly re- 
plied, “‘ By pouring water over a Presbyterian.’ 

caieinetinifitesanniniiies 
APTLY QUOTED FROM THE ADVERTISEMENT 
COLUMN. 

Tunirry Wire. “Oh, Algernon! More useless china! 
More money thrown away, when we have so little to 
spare !” 

Amiashe Curnamanrac. “Pooh! pooh! my love! 
‘Money not so much an object as a comfortable home,’ 
you know.” 
A SOFT ANSWER, ETC. 

Nervovs orp GentLemMan (fo watch-maker), 
none of them will do. 


“No, 
I want a watch that won't 20 
tick ! tack! tick! tack! all night long. I hate to hear 
a watch tick ; it keeps me awake.” 

Wartou-makrn. “Ah! I see, Sir. You want one of 
the silent watches of the night. I don’t keep ‘em. 

——_————— 
SOUR GRAP ES. 

“Do you see any grapes, Bob ? 

“ Yea, but there is dogs.” 

- Big’ dogs, Bob? ” 

Yea, very bi 

vy hen come Slong—those grapes are not ours, you 
know." 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Litrie Win.is. “ Would you like to have some can- 
dy, grandma ?” 

jnanpMa. “ Yes, my boy, where is it ?” 

Winuin. “Why, i you will bay me ten cents’ worth, 
I shall give you the half.” 


ucbahansintppeconeemes 
“REPAIRS NEATLY EXECUTED.” 
Farmer (after anxiously inspecting strangers). “What 
he they gentlemen doing, maister ?” 
Visrron. “ Sketching your house ; : 
and maybe they will paint it.’ 
Farmer. “ Well, I am sure they be ay welcome ; 
it wants it, and whitewashing too, mortal bad.” 


they are artists, 
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7.30.—THe Porter. 8 « 





RAPID TRANSIT. 


“T say, aunty, did you know dat Santa Claus is a culled pe’son? 
Christmas, with a picture Ob him in it, an’ he’s just as black as de ace ob spades.” 


cLock.—Tue Mai Boy. 
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One of the surest ways for a man to be robbed of 
his good name is to put it on his umbrella. 
a 


Meat or Staxe.—A paper speaks of a horse that 
eats meat. Harry says that he has never seen a horse 
actually eat meat, but has seen one running for a 


stake. 
———>_—_—_ 


Or any orneR Woman’s!—A gossiping woman in- 
tent on slander went into a neighbor's, and exclaim- 
ed, as she threw herself into a ‘chair, “One half the 
world doesn’t know how the other half lives. 

“That isn’t your fault,” quietly responded the 


neighbor. 
, > 
A Human Stick—A postman. 
Pe 
Sounp Investwent—Buying a telephone. 
I a <e 


A young English doctor, who had only been in 
Turkey a few weeks, was kept awake for several 
hours at Yenikoi by a sentry with a bad cough. He 
determined at last to get up and give the man a 
draught. The sentry, although somewhat astonish- 
ed, drank the mixture which the “Inglis hekim” 
gave him; and the next morning the doctor received 
a visit from the officer of the guard, who somewhat 
roughly asked him why he had insulted one of his 
men. The surgeon replied in such bad Turkish that 
the officer could not refrain from smiling. 

“Yon should not attempt to speak Turkish at 
yresent,” he said, “‘ for last night you asked my man 
if he had a bolster, and then told him to pitch into 
himself.” 

“But,” observed the doctor, looking very foolish, 
” surely the sentry understood I wanted to cure his 
cough ?” 

“Congh! Yes, yes; very good. But then the sen- 
try who had the cough was relieved of duty a few 
minutes before; you dosed the wrong man !” 
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‘Ah! beautiful snow, as within this noble breast, so upon thy fair bosom, hath 
her Cinderella-like feet left wide and gaping wounds.” 
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Heah’s de Bazah, dat Missus got at 


A school-boy lately asked his father the difference 
between civilization and barbarism. ‘It is very sim- 
ple, my boy,” replied Paterfamilias. ‘Civilization kills 
an enemy with a cannon-ball at six thousand yards ; 
barbarism cuts off his head with a sword-stroke.” 


ttt aanatinn 
A Course Remark—“ Who won the race ?” 
SRS BR 

Sticut Cuaner.—When the officials of a banking 
institution commence to ase the funds for their own 
benefit, they say, ‘‘ Let's speculate.” Pretty soon this 
suggestion ‘is slightly changed to “Let's peculate”— 
and they “ pec. 

MODERN CONVERSATION. 

Youne Green. “ Cold, isn’t it 2?” 

Youne Lavy (tired of the subject), “So you said just 
now.” 

Y. G. (nervously). 
got colder ?” 

(Young Lady gives Young Green up as a bad job. 
sienttantilibgitiinnabint 
AT THE PANTOMIME. 

“Ma dear,” said a little girl at a matinée the other 
day, “‘ what ion this mean at the foot of my pro- 
gramme—‘ P.T. 

“That, my daniing,” replied mamma, ‘‘ means ‘ Please 
turn over. 

“Why,” returned little miss, after a pause, during 
which the harlequin threw a double somersault into a 
grocer’s window—“I thought only clowns could do 
that!” 


“Yes, but don't you think it has 


——_—_—_e——— 
PLEASANT FOR JONES. 

Mr. Jones. “‘I've got something in my pocket to 
give you when I go away.” 

Cup. “ Then the sooner you go the better.” 

——_—_—_—_—— 
TRAIN UP A CHILD, ETC. 

Mama. “Maud, could you eat another piece of 

bread and butter ? iy 
aun. “ Yes.” 
Mamma. ‘“‘ Yes what ?” 
Maun. “ Yes what ?—Yes, please. 


Bat you ought 
to say, Yes what, dear ?” 





A QUID PRO QUO. 

Mary. “‘ What a dreadful thing that was the other 
day—the cannon-ball smebody.” a private house. Why, 
it might have killed someb: 

Kate. “ Well, if people will go to balls without be- 
ing invited, I don’ t see why they should complain of 
balls coming to them without being invited.” 


























8.30.—Sunpry CLEeRKs. 


9 o’cLocK.—THe CASHIER. 9.30.—THE Mepicat EXAMINER. 




















10 O’CLOCK.—Tue AssisTANT 
SECRETARY. 








10,30.— THE SECRETARY. 
(The President's Son.) 

















11 o’cLocK.—Sunpry Poxicy-Ho.pers. 


HOURS OF THE DAY AT OUR INSURANCE OFFICE. 





11.30.—TnHe Vice-PRresipent. 12 o’cLocK.—THE PRESIDENT. 











